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THE  CHURCH  AND  A  NEW  NATION 

By  the  Right  Rev.   T.  E.  C.  Welldon,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Manchester. 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  British  people  in  general 
is  a  large  theme.  It  touches  the  life  of  the  nation 
on  many  sides,  and  in  many  forms  and  degrees. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  deserves  and 
commands  consideration,  in  view  of  the  time  which 
shall  come  after  the  war. 

The  war  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  a  new 
sense  of  national  unity.  Little  more  than  two  years 
ago  the  nation  was  divided,  if  not  distracted,  by 
the  rivalry  of  various  sects,  parties,  interests,  and 
ambitions.  There  was  a  bitter  antagonism  of  poli- 
ticians, both  without  and  within  Parliament.  There 
was  an  aggravation  of  misunderstanding  and  ill- 
feeling  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between 
the  employers  and  the  employees,  between  labour 
and  capital.  There  was  imminent  danger  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  But  in  the  crucible  of  the  war  the 
nation  has  felt  itself  to  be  one  again.  It  is  ready  to 
hear  the  noble  warning  of  its  own  great  poet — 
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...  We  are  a  people  yet. 
Though  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 
O  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne." 

Men  have  learnt  in  the  trenches  lessons  which  they 
would  not,  or  could  not,  have  learnt  elsewhere. 
There  the  youth  of  high  rank  and  lordly  wealth, 
with  every  opportunity  of  ease  and  pleasure  and 
luxury  spreading  before  him,  has  flung  his  life  away, 
as  though  it  were  a  common  thing,  for  the  nation  and 
the  Empire.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  many  as  a 
hundred  heirs  to  titles  have  fallen  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  there,  too,  the 
private  soldier,  who  but  the  other  day  was  the  man 
in  the  street,  with  nothing,  as  it  seemed,  of  light  and 
lustre,  of  distinction  and  elevation  in  his  story, 
has,  although  no  glamour  of  notoriety  dawned  upon 
his  vision,  yet  fought  and  suffered  and  died  without 
complaint,  but  with  a  sublime  and  simple  heroism. 
It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  a  well-known  represen- 
tative of  the  Labour  party  picture  to  an  audience 
of  working  men  the  young  aristocrat,  "  the  toff," 
"  the  dude,"  as  he  called  him,  sauntering  down  Bond 
Street  in  London  with  his  gloves,  spats  and  cane,  as 
though  the  world  were  all  his  own,  and  he  never 
needed  or  meant  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  in  it ;  the 
speaker  called  him  "  Algy,"  and,  having  so  described 
him,  he  drew  himself  up,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  in  ringing  tones,  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  Algy 
now?  "  u  He  is  in  the  trenches,"  was  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  his  own  question ;  and  the  working 
men  burst  into  round  upon  round  of  applause.  It 
is  impossible  that  men  who  have  been  so  intimately 
allied  in  war  by  the  solemnities  of  life  and  death 
should  not,  after  the  war,  show  one  another  a  deeper 
respect  and  kindlier  courtesy.     They  will  think  less, 
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far  less,  of  social  distinction;  they  will  think  more, 
far  more,  of  the  common  heritage  which  they  have 
saved,  though  as  by  fire.  They  will  come  home 
prepared  to  co-operate,  with  a  devotion  unknown 
before,  for  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  State. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  elevation,  both 
public  and  private,  should  issue  from  the  war.  The 
men  who  have  been  patriots  in  war  will  not  cease 
to  be  patriots  in  peace.  They  will  be  impatient  of 
the  ungenerous  selfishness  which  has  bidden  them, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  strive,  and  to  strive  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  their  own  interests.  The  motto  of  their 
lives  will  be  no  more,  "  What  can  I  get  from  the 
State  ?  "  but  "  What  can  I  give  to  the  State  ?  "  They 
will  not,  indeed,  always  remember  it,  or  always  act 
up  to  it.  But  it  will  come  home  to  them,  as  a 
solemn  thought,  that  every  great  permanent  benedic- 
tion upon  earth  is  unattainable  by  self-pleasing  and 
self-seeking;  the  price  of  it  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
self-sacrifice.  It  will  be  the  office  of  the  Church 
(and  I  use  the  word  Church  in  its  broadest  sense) 
to  guard  the  new  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  to  see  that 
it  does  not  wane  and  at  last  die  in  the  process  of 
the  years;  to  see  that  it  tends  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  definite  and  noble  purpose;  for  as 
the  soul  of  man  ascends  to  loftier  heights,  like  some 
mountain  climber  in  Switzerland,  he  loses  sight  by 
slow  degrees  of  the  inequalities  and  imperfections 
of  the  valley  which  lies  beneath  him;  and  all  the 
houses  and  cottages  of  the  little  village  from  which 
he  set  out  merge  into  one  whole.  So  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  too,  the  elevation  which  the  war  brings 
will  gradually  obscure  the  sense  of  differences  of 
worship;  and  Christians  will  draw  nearer  to  the 
realisation  of  their  Divine  Master's  prayer  that 
"  they  may  be  one." 

But  it  is  not  the  position  of  men  alone  that  will 
be  affected  by  the  war.     For  in  it  the  women  of 
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England  have  played  a  noble  part.  They  have  under- 
taken duties  from  which  they  had  been  exempted 
before,  and,  having  undertaken  them,  they  have 
performed  them  well.  They  have  toiled  long  hours 
uncomplainingly  upon  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
They  have,  except  where  the  curse  of  drink  has 
claimed  them  for  its  victims,  maintained  their 
homes  and  their  families,  honestly  and  devotedly, 
in  the  hope  of  their  husband's  return.  They  have 
gladly  and  proudly  surrendered  their  husbands  and 
brothers  and  kinsmen  to  service  at  the  front;  and 
when  news  has  come  that  those  whom  they  loved 
will  never  return,  they  have  braced  themselves  to 
the  long  and  hard  battle  of  life,  with  broken  hearts, 
it  may  be,  but  with  wills  unbroken  and  unbreakable. 
It  is  certain  that  women,  by  their  silent  and  splendid 
service,  have  done  far  more  than  they  could  ever 
have  done  by  wanton  agitation,  to  win  for  them- 
selves the  political  franchise.  But  whether  that 
franchise  be,  or  be  not,  the  result  of  the  war,  women 
will  enter,  with  the  general  assent  of  the  community, 
upon  many  new  lines  of  occupation  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  the  State,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be 
relieved  from  the  threatening  evil  of  an  ever-growing 
dissatisfied  class  in  its  midst. 

The  war,  too,  will  create  or  accentuate  the  imperial 
sentiment  in  all  classes  of  the  English  people.  Many 
thousands  of  citizens,  who  have  never  set  foot  out 
of  England  before,  will  have  seen  what  the  British 
Empire  means,  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  India. 
They,  and  others  like  them,  will  have  fought,  side 
by  side,  with  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa,  nay,  of  India. 
They  will  not  have  failed  to  ask  themselves  how  the 
Empire,  of  which  these  are  the  component  parts, 
was  created,  and  how  it  can  be  maintained.  It 
may  be  that  they  will  not  wholly  apprehend  the 
secret  of  Empire.     But  they  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
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enduring  and  ennobling  power  of  those  high  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Empire  rests,  as  it  has  ever 
rested — justice,  freedom,  progress  and  the  respect 
of  the  strong  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
weak.  If  they  come  to  feel — and  who  of  them  will 
not  feel? — that  the  British  Empire  is  the  noblest 
and  grandest  secular  institution  upon  the  earth, 
then  they  may  well  vow  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
they  will  aspire  to  live  not  unworthily  of  their 
imperial  mission. 

1  Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 
Vain,  those  all-shattering  guns, 
Unless  proud  England  keep  untamed 
The  strong  heart  of  her  sons." 

But  the  patriotic  and  imperial  sentiment  of  English 
hearts  will,  in  the  future,  be  the  very  opposite  of 
the  German  spirit  which,  under  the  title  of  Kultur, 
has  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  pillars  of  civil- 
isation and  Christianity.  For  if  Germans  like 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  look  upon  the  State,  and 
indeed  upon  the  German  State  alone,  as  the  highest 
object  of  interest  and  worship,  and  hold  that  no 
act  which  is  done  at  the  bidding  of  the  State  can 
be  an  inhuman  or  immoral  act,  that  is  a  doctrine 
false  and  base.  For  as  the  family  is  subordinate 
to  the  State,  and  the  city  to  the  State,  so  the  State 
fails,  and  must  ever  fail  of  its  true  worth  and  glory, 
unless  it  recognises  that  beyond  and  above  its  own 
interests  lies  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  civilisation, 
to  humanity,  and  to  God. 

The  war  has  raised,  and  will  raise,  deep  religious 
questionings  in  many  hearts.  In  the  presence  of 
so  lurid  a  tragedy  over  all  the  world  it  is  difficult 
to  apprehend  that  God  may  be  all-holy  and  all-loving 
and  yet,  if  He  gives  man  liberty,  must  let  him  do 
evil  as  well  as  good ;  or  that  the  war  is  the  outcome, 
not  of  Christian  teaching,  not  even  of  perverted  and 
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distorted  Christian  teaching,  but  of  such  teaching 
as  is  avowedly  opposed  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  amid  sorrows  and  sufferings  man  turns,  as  he 
has  ever  turned,  to  the  strength  and  solace  of  reli- 
gion.. There  are  sailors  and  soldiers  who  knew  not 
God  before,  but  have  found  Him  in  the  lonely 
storm-tossed  waters  or  in  the  blood-stained  trenches. 
In  the  daily  and  hourly  presence  of  death  they  have 
felt  that  the  soul  alone  is  all-important,  and  that  it 
would  not  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
to  lose  his  own  soul.  They  have  felt,  too,  that  the 
present  life  is  not  everything;  that  it  is  but  the 
vestibule  of  the  life  eternal. 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  the  one  redeeming  feature 
of  the  war.  It  has  been  the  promise  and  the  token 
of  a  power  which  transcends  the  war.  So,  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  boys  come  home  again,  it 
may  prove  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  the  new 
society,  which  had  been  born  amid  the  travail-pangs 
of  suffering,  will  yet  be  a  better,  holier  society, 
nearer  to  Christ  and  His  Cross,  than  any  which  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


II 

THE  CHURCH  AND  A  NEW  NATION 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldoj*.  D.D., 
Dean  of  Manchester. 

If  isolation  is  a  danger  of  National  life,  not  less  is 
it  a  danger  of  Ecclesiastical  life  in  Great  Britain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  has  proved 
and  is  proving  as  revolutionary  upon  ecclesiastical 
as  upon  political  sentiment.  It  has  brought  many 
thousands  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  seldom  or 
never  left  their  own  shores  until  two  years  ago, 
into  some  contact  with  the  great  organised  historical 
non-Christian  religions  of  the  world.  It  has  thrown 
these  men  back  upon  the  simple,  cardinal,  distinc- 
tive, saving  truths  of  Christianity.  It  has  excited 
an  impatience  of  the  sectarian  controversies  which 
have  too  long  and  too  fiercely  divided  not  only 
Churchmen  from  their  fellow  Christians,  but  Church- 
men among  themselves.  It  has  created  an  appealing 
demand  for  practically  effective  Christianity,  which 
will  assert  and  assure  its  own  value  by  its  services 
to  the  bodies,  minds  and  spirits  of  men  and  women, 
as  upon  the  battle-field,  or  in  the  trenches,  or  in  the 
hospitals,  or  upon  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  so  in  the  common  everyday  sorrows,  tempta- 
tions, and  bereavements  of  human  life.  It  has, 
in  fact,  inspired  a  new  and  large  sympathy  among 
all,  or  nearly  all,  professing  Christians.  It  has 
taught  them  that,  amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horror 
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of  warfare,  the  one  redeeming  feature  is  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Red  Cross  is  the  symbol  of  the  spirit 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  thoughts,  it  follows 
that  the  problem  which  lies  before  the  Church,  and 
indeed  before  all  the  churches,  when  the  war  is  over 
will  be  virtually  two-fold.  It  will  be,  on  one  side, 
the  problem  of  Christian  union,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  problem  of  Christian  usefulness. 

The  time  is  ripe,  as  I  think,  for  an  effort  to  draw 
the  Christian  churches  together.  Bishops  and  priests, 
who  are  fully  representative  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, have  shown  by  the  part  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  Conference  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Swanwick, 
that  they  have  begun  to  shake  off  their  theological 
or  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness.  While  they  hold  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  Nonconformists  made  a 
mistake  in  breaking  away  from  the  National  Church, 
and  still  more,  from  the  Episcopacy,  yet  they  see 
and  own  that  the  Church,  by  her  own  lack  of  wisdom 
and  sympathy,  did  much  to  create  the  schism  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  done  not  a  little 
in  later  times  to  continue  it.  But  the  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  Nonconformity  have  passed  or 
are  passing  away.  Episcopal  Government  is  not 
now,  as  once  it  was,  a  cause  of  distrust  and  alarm 
to  Protestants.  The  growing  sense  of  history  has 
made  many  leaders  of  Nonconformity  realise  more 
strongly  than  before  what  a  breach  with  historical 
continuity  was  effected,  when  the  Reformed 
Churches  abandoned  Episcopacy.  Nor  can  it  well 
be  doubted  that,  apart  from,  and  even  in  spite  of, 
the  acute  difference  upon  the  relation  between 
Churchman  and  State,  a  better  understanding,  a 
more  sympathetic  feeling  between  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  has  arisen  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Reunion,  it  may  be,  lies  still  far  away.     Even  if 
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it  were  possible,  it  would  be  a  measure  too  revolu- 
tionary for  the  present  time.  The  hope  of  the  near 
future  seems  to  lie  in  a  federation  of  churches.  It 
is  clear  that  the  surrender  or  compromise  of  Epis- 
copacy would  split  the  Church  of  England  in  twain. 
Christians,  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolical Succession  or  do  not  believe  it  as  demon- 
strated either  in  the  Church  of  England  or  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  may  yet  contend  with  perfect 
reason  that  a  Church  which  takes  her  stand  upon 
history  cannot  abandon  what  has  been  almost  the 
primary  element  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church. 
But  if  it  were  ever  possible  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches  should  accept  Episcopal 
ordination,  not  indeed  as  casting  a  slur  upon  their 
present  ministry,  still  more  efficacious  because  it 
would  be  far  more  comprehensive,  they  would  take 
the  first  grave  step  towards  restoring  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  look  forward,  then,  with  hope,  if  also  with  doubt, 
to  an  approximation  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Nonconformist  Churches  upon  an  Episcopal  basis. 
I  look  forward,  afterwards,  to  an  approximation 
first  of  spirit,  perhaps,  and  then  of  system,  and  at 
last  to  intercommunion  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Sister  Churches  allied  to  her  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  or 
Churches  of  the  East  on  the  other.  Such  an  alliance, 
or  entente,  as  it  may  be  called,  however  much  it 
might  fall  short  of  corporate  union,  would  yet  mean 
that  the  greater  half  of  Christendom  was  marching 
as  one  army,  though  under  different  flags,  to  do 
battle  for  those  high  principles,  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  charity,  which  represent  the  essential  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  Church. 

The  unity  of  the  Churches  may,  and  must,  increase 
their  usefulness.  Not  a  few  Christian  thinkers, 
whose  hearts  are  set  upon  reunion,  think  it  will  be 
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most  easily  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  their 
collective  social  service.  It  seems  to  them  that, 
if  the  Churches  could  unite  in  promoting  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  country,  they  would  perhaps  come 
to  unite  at  last  in  doctrine  and  worship.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
most  true  to  His  example  when  she  sets  herself 
most  earnestly  to  save  not  the  soul  only,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  people.  He  Himself  would  not  gener- 
ally say,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  until  He  had 
said,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  or  "  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk."  The  avenue  to  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men  may  not  seldom  lie  through  their  physical 
needs.  If  the  clergy  should  ever  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  churches  and  parsonages,  if  they  should 
exhibit  no  interest  in  such  questions  as  temperance, 
purity,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and  the  due  remuner- 
ation of  labour,  they  would  bring  upon  their  Church 
the  sentence  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  thankfulness  that  in  recent  days  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  less  than  the 
ministers  of  Nonconformity,  have  been  often  the 
best  of  friends  and  champions  of  social  reform.  But 
their  action  would  be  more  successful  if  it  were 
united  action.  The  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  or  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Asso- 
ciation carries  the  weight  of  half,  but  not  of  the 
whole,  Christian  sentiment  in  the  community. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  in  every  great  city  that 
there  should  be  formed  a  Council  of  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists,  clergy  and  laity,  for  the  guidance 
of  public  opinion  upon  all  such  matters  as  affect 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  Such 
a  council  would  needs  be  free  from  the  bias  of 
politics.  It  would  weigh  all  such  proposals  as  might 
come  before  it  upon  their  own  merits.  It  would 
speak  with  a  voice  representing  no  interest  of  sect 
or  party.     It  would  aim  at  doing  good,  and  at  doing 
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good  by  such  means  as  would  avoid,  not  only  the 
reality,  but  the  appearance  of  injustice.  It  would 
regard  such  matters  as  education  in  a  generous 
sympathetic  temper,  would  pay  an  equal  regard 
to  the  rights  of  parents,  of  churches,  and  of  the 
State.  It  would  never  rest  until  to  every  citizen, 
man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor,  was  given  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  living  a  decent,  happy,  moral  Chris- 
tian life.  In  a  word,  such  a  council  as  I  am  speaking 
of  would  keep  ever  before  its  eyes  the  end  fore- 
shadowed in  the  familiar  lines  of  the  poet-painter 
Blake— 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  strife, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 


Ill 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIALISM 

By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Augustine  Kempthorne,  D.D,. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

The  war  has  been  a  great  teacher,  and  the  Church 
(by  which  I  mean  not  only  the  Church  of  England 
but  organised  Christianity)  has  certainly  been  among 
the  learners.  We  have  found  that  self-interest  does 
not  get  the  best  out  of  men.  Why  have  our  men 
on  the  sea  or  at  the  front  been  so  splendid  ?  What 
are  they  out  for?  certainly  not  their  own  pleasure 
or  their  own  gain. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  certain  sort  of  religion 
which  has  based  its  appeal  on  selfishness.  Even  now 
there  are  people  who  suppose  that  they  ought  to 
be  good  simply  to  secure  heaven  for  themselves. 
They  are  to  deny  themselves  certain  pleasures  here 
in  or^ler  that  they  may  have  greater  pleasures  here- 
after. That  may  be  an  interesting  sort  of  religion, 
but  it  is  not  Christianity.  Christ  never  taught  us 
selfishness,  even  of  the  enlightened  sort.  It  is  true 
He  spoke  about  "  being  saved,"  but  His  salvation 
is  not  a  mere  selfish  security ;  it  is  deliverance  from 
selfishness,  the  liberation  of  the  man's  true  man- 
hood. 

Now,  if  the  real  Christian  appeal  is  not  to  self- 
interest,  but  to  the  spirit  of  service,  the  Church 
cannot  be  a  mutual  improvement  society,  or  a  cor- 
poration merely  jealous  of  its  own  rights;    it  is  a 
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brotherhood,  a  society  which  exists  to  serve. 
Worship  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  but  the  service  of 
our  fellow-men,  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of 
the  Lord  of  Love,  is  its  business. 

What  sort  of  service  is  this  to  be?  The  answer 
depends  on  what  our  creed  is.  If  we  are  content 
with  i  vague  sort  of  Christianity,  without  a  creed, 
we  may  draw  a  hard  line  between  "  spiritual  "  and 
"  secular,"  and  pretend  that  the  Church  must  con- 
fine its  energies  to  the  "  spiritual."  But  that  is 
impossible  for  those  of  us  who  hold  the  old  creed 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  we  believe  that  God  Him- 
self entered  into  our  life,  and  took  our  human  nature 
on  Him;  that  He  who  was  born  in  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem,  and  worked  in  the  carpenter's  shop  at 
Nazareth,  and  died  on  the  Cross,  and  rose  from  the 
dead,  is  the  very  and  eternal  God.  Because  we 
believe  this,  we  know  that  God  cares  for  everything 
about  our  life,  that  nothing  human  (except  sin)  is 
alien  to  Him.  He  who  was  a  carpenter  at  Nazareth 
must  care  about  Labour  questions.  He  who  went 
about  doing  good,  caring  for  men's  bodies  as  well 
as  their  souls,  approves  of  every  effort  to  remove 
outward  hindrances  to  a  really  human  life.  No 
wonder  Bishop  Westcott  said,  "  Every  effort  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  outward  conditions  of  men's 
lives  is  the  translation  of  a  fragment  of  our  .creed 
into  action." 

Christ  certainly  never  taught  us  that  a  change  in 
man's  environment  is  all  that  is  needful  for  his 
regeneration.  He  brought  a  moral  and  spiritual 
power  into  this  world,  which  cleanses  and  uplifts 
the  lives  of  men.  It  is  just  because  the  world  has 
refused  His  power,  and  scorned  His  teaching,  that 
disaster  has  come.  But  it  was  evident  from  Christ's 
teaching  and  example  that  He  would  bid  us  fight 
hard  against  social  evils  which  hinder  all  that  makes 
for  righteousness.     The  contrasts  of  selfish  luxury 
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with  degrading  poverty,  the  underpayment  of 
labour  (especially  women's  labour),  the  exploita- 
tion of  child-labour,  the  filthy  houses,  the  waste  of 
infant  life,  the  unnecessary  temptations  to  intem- 
perance and  lust — all  these  are  evils  which  are  bad 
in  themselves,  and  they  are  fatal  hindrances  to  moral 
and  spiritual  progress.  Christ  would  not  tolerate 
them,  and  His  Church  ought  not  to  tolerate  them. 
"  But,"  we  are  told,  "  Christ  was  not  a  social 
reformer."  It  is  true  He  did  not  lay  down  a  social 
programme.  For  instance,  He  did  not  say  that 
slavery,  then  universal  through  the  Roman  Empire, 
must  be  abolished,  but  He  did  declare  the  principles 
which  ultimately — far  too  late,  but  ultimately — 
led  to  the  nominal  abolition  of  slavery  in  Christen- 
dom. So,  I  believe,  if  He  were  visibly  present  in  the 
world  to-day  He  would  not  lay  down  a  cast-iron 
political  or  economic  programme.  He  would  not, 
for  example,  tell  us  that  we  must  nationalise  the  land, 
or  adopt  a  plan  of  Gild  Socialism,  or  take  up  Tariff 
Reform.  He  would  lay  down  certain  moral  prin- 
ciples, the  adoption  of  which  would  really  cure  our 
social  ills. 

This  is  clearly  what  the  Church  ought  to  do. 
Individual  members  are  perfectly  right  in  contend- 
ing for  their  own  honest  opinions  on  political  or 
economic  questions.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  take  up  (for  example) 
"  economic  socialism,"  just  as  it  is  foolish  to  say 
that  "  a  Christian  cannot  be  a  socialist."  But  the 
Church  is  bound  to  work  and  to  fight  for  Christ's 
principles,  which  are  so  strong  and  far-reaching 
that,  if  we  really  acted  upon  them,  the  social  condi- 
tion of  our  country  would  be  changed  from  end  to 
end. 

What  are  those  principles? 

I.  A  true  conception  of  the  value  of  things  :  "A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
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which  he  possesseth."  Life  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  material  means  of  living.  It  is  right  enough  to 
contend  for  a  "  living  wage,"  but  if  the  "  haves  " 
are  out  for  keeping  their  wealth  at  all  costs,  and 
tlu  "  have  nots  are  out  for  getting  all  the  money 
they  can,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  body  politic. 
Justice  between  man  and  man,  and  life  as  a  greater 
thing  than  property — these  are  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  at  present,  and  it  is  the  comfort- 
able and  respectable  people  who  have  most  to 
learn. 

2.  The  principle  of  responsibility  or  trust.  Each 
man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  What  had  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable  done  to  be  condemned?  He 
had  done  nothing — that  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  offence.  He  was  not  cruel  to  Lazarus,  but 
he  felt  no  sort  of  responsibility  for  Lazarus'  welfare. 
Lazarus  was  carried  up  to  Paradise,  but  the  rich 
neighbour  was  not  less  condemned  on  that  account. 
The  parable  is  one  to  make  comfortable  Christianity 
uncomfortable.  We  have  done  a  good  bit  for  reliev- 
ing poverty  :  have  we  done  our  duty  in  preventing 
sordid  poverty,  which  is  often  quite  preventable? 

As  we  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  our  brother, 
so  we  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  our  gifts  and 
possessions.  The  investor  is  bound  to  consider 
other  questions  beside  the  safety  and  the  profitable- 
ness of  his  invested  capital.  Does  it  in  any  way 
minister  to  the  service  of  the  community?  and 
are  the  men,  whose  labour  contributes  to  the  profits, 
working  under  tolerable  conditions  and  receiving 
a  living  wage?  "  Capital"  is  a  mere  abstraction. 
It  has  no  existence  apart  from  its  owner,  and  its 
owner  is  responsible  for  its  use.  This  is  a  hard 
doctrine,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  Christian  can  deny 
it.  Moral  responsibility  admits  of  no  limited 
liability. 

3.  The    principle    of    brotherhood    among    men. 
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Christ  really  did  found  a  Society,  and  that  Society 
or  Church  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  brotherhood.  But 
the  "  love  of  the  brethren  "  within  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  certainly  meant  to  extend  to  a  wider 
circle.  The  old  barriers  of  race  and  class  and  sex 
must  disappear.  "  We  are  all  one  man  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Thus  Christian  principles  are  equally 
against  the  revolutionary  socialist  who  preaches 
class  warfare,  and  the  reactionary  capitalist  who 
desires  to  "  keep  the  workman  in  his  place,"  and 
refuses  any  consideration  except  that  of  buying  his 
labour  in  the  cheapest  market.  So  far  as  the 
labour  movement  is  out  for  the  recognition  of  men 
as  persons  and  not  as  mere  "hands,"  Christians 
should  give  it  whole-hearted  support.  And  while 
the  Church  cannot  be  expected  to  identify  itself 
with  any  one  scheme  for  raising  the  status  of  the 
workman,  it  is  bound  to  approve  of  any  plan  which 
tends  to  diminish  disastrous  competition,  and  to 
raise  the  labourer  from  the  status  of  a  mere  wage- 
earner  to  that  of  a  partner.  It  always  is,  and  always 
must  be,  better  for  men  to  work  one  with  another 
for  the  common  good,  than  to  strive  one  against 
another  for  private  gain.  The  rule  of  justice,  not 
the  right  of  the  stronger,  ought  to  determine  human 
relationships. 

Now,  at  this  point  some  one  will  be  saying,  "  This 
is  all  very  well,  but  has  the  Church  always  been  in 
favour  of  social  justice?  "  I  believe  that  there  is, 
within  the  Church,  a  strong  and  steadily  growing 
volume  of  influence  on  the  side  of  social  justice. 
The  Christian  Social  Union  has  been  one  representa- 
tive of  this  influence  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
other  Christian  communions  have  corresponding 
organisations.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
organised  Christianity  as  a  whole  has  not  properly 
grasped  or  acted  on  the  social  teachings  of  Christ. 
Perhaps   I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  some  words 
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which  (in  association  with  others)  I  addressed  to 
my  own  diocese. 

"  The  Church  as  a  whole  has  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  fighting  social  ills.  The  world  of  organised 
labour  believes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  side  of 
the  '  privileged  classes.'  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
untrue,  and  it  would  not  mend  matters  if,  when  a 
conflict  arises,  the  whole  Church  were,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  case,  to  take  sides 
with  organised  labour.  But  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  Church  people  who  do  not  attempt  even  to  under- 
stand the  aspirations  of  '  labour.'  As  Mr.  Mans- 
bridge  has  said,  '  If  the  Church,  in  working,  trans- 
lated into  common  life  the  decisions  of  the  last 
Lambeth  Conference  in  regard  to  labour,  the  result 
would  be,  even  on  a  human  basis,  beyond  our  highest 
imaginings.'  We  do  not  advocate  that  the  Church 
should  preach  and  practise  justice  and  brotherhood 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  favour  with  the  labouring 
classes  :  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  seek 
popularity  with  any  class.  But  we  are  sure  that 
when  we  have  arrived  at  a  larger  and  more  sympa- 
thetic outlook,  and  have  really  claimed  the  sove- 
reignty of  our  Lord  over  every  part  of  our  common 
life,  we  shall  have  removed  one  great  obstacle  to 
progress.  We  shall  at  least  have  tried  to  '  roll 
away  the  stone,'  and  prepared  for  the  one  voice 
which  can  raise  the  dead  and  say,  '  Lazarus,  come 
forth.' " 

A  Christianity  which  is  not  social  is  false  to  its 
Master's  teaching.  A  socialism  which  is  not  Chris- 
tian is,  I  believe,  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  just 
because  God  has  entered  into  our  human  life  that 
we  know  of  His  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  man. 
It  is  just  because  man  has  so  great  a  destiny  that 
his  whole  life  calls  for  our  utmost  care.  It  is  because 
Christ  has  died  and  risen,  that  we  have  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  sacrifice,  and  the  certainty  of  His  up- 
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lifting  power.  There  is  one  aim,  and  one  aim  only, 
which  can  call  for  the  Highest  powers  of  men  and 
claim  their  devoted  service,  and  that  is  the  King- 
dom of  God.  And  if  we  care  for  His  kingdom  we 
cannot  leave  any  section  of  human  life  outside  His 
sovereignty 


IV 

THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIALISM 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  James  Adderley,  M.A. 

I  am  using  the  word  Socialism  here  in  its  strictly 
verbal  meaning  of  Brotherhood,  Co-operation,  and 
not  in  its  conventional,  political  sense  of  Collectivism 
or  what  not.  By  the  Church  I  mean  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people  and  not  merely  the  Anglican 
or  National  Establishment. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  nation  had  reached  almost  the  limit  of 
unbrotherliness  and  disunity  just  before  the  war. 
In  politics  we  were  in  a  chaotic  state  of  violent 
partisanship.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  deal 
with  any  question  except  on  party  lines.  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  were  only  two 
questions  among  many  that  were  dividing  people 
almost  to  breaking  point.  Civil  war  was  imminent. 
In  industry  there  were  mutterings  and  more  than 
mutterings  about  strikes  on  a  gigantic  scale  and 
revolution. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  problem  was  producing 
militant  action  and  bitter  heartburnings  and  seemed 
as  far  off  solution  as  ever.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
were  split  into  two  camps,  suspicious  of  one  another. 
Luxury  and  idleness  and  frivolity  were  matched 
with  grinding  poverty  and  discontent. 

Behind  all  this  there  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless 
27 
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incapacity  to  be  generous,  or  self-sacrificing,  or  fair, 
or  honourable. 

No  class  seemed  to  care  what  happened  to  the 
other.  Worse  than  this,  many  seemed  not  to  care 
what  happened  to  the  nation  provided  they  got  their 
own  way. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  foolish  or  so  blindly  optimistic 
as  to  maintain  that  the  war  has  set  us  all  to  rights. 
Still  less  would  I  say  that  all  we  have  learnt  from 
the  war  is  bound  to  last  or  bear  fruit.  "  Wars," 
it  has  been  said,  "  do  not  act  automatically  to  make 
nations  better."  It  was  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
that  the  "  Condition  of  England  "  became  a  by- word. 
It  was  after  the  Boer  War  that  the  state  of  things 
described  above  began  to  develop  so  disastrously. 
But  nevertheless,  I  doubt  whether  any  war  has  ever 
before  so  rapidly  changed  the  whole  outlook  of  a 
nation  as  this  one  has.  It  is  simply  a  fact,  which 
nobody  can  gainsay,  that  the  whole  nation  came 
together  as  one  man  in  a  few  weeks  in  August  19 14. 
Party  politics  were  hushed,  and  though  lately  our 
first  Coalition  has  broken  up  it  has  only  been  in 
order  to  make  way  for  something  less  partisan  than 
itself.  Labour  and  Capital  have  formed  an  alliance 
which,  though  it  is  by  no  means  cemented  yet 
and  may  very  probably  break  up  when  the  war  is 
over,  does  show  what  a  real  desire  there  is  now  for 
co-operation  and  true  socialism.  Mere  individualism 
and  private  profit -hunting  have  received  a  kick  from 
the  whole  nation  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  never  recover.  The  women  by  their  splendid 
patriotism  and  usefulness  during  the  war  have  made 
it  impossible,  one  hopes,  to  deny  them  the  right  to 
full  citizenship  in  the  future.  Nothing  more  un- 
generous has  been  said  during  the  war  than  the 
manifesto  of  the  anti-suffragists  in  which  it  was 
maintained  that  the  conduct  of  the  suffragists  during 
the  war  had  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
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problems.  But,  most  of  all,  I  think,  the  voluntary 
k  of  all  classes  in  hospitals,  canteens,  com- 
mittees, etc.,  has  broken  down  the  suspicions  both 
of  rich  and  poor.  Selfish  and  idle  people  have 
discovered  their  souls. 

Now,  what  about  the  Church?  I  am  not  going 
to  claim  that  institutional  Christianity  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  great  unification  of  the  Empire. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  conspicuous  examples  of 
work  inspired  by  Christianity  in  the  war,  such  as 
that  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  all  over  the  war  area,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  some  French  villages. 
But  it  has  been  something  wider  than  our  common 
religion  that  has  united  us.  In  fact,  the  unity  of 
the  nation,  irrespective  of  creed,  has  actually  been 
greater  than  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  converting  the  Church  to  a  desire 
for  unity  itself. 

The  National  Mission,  so  far  from  panning  out 
as  a  message  from  the  Church  to  the  nation,  has 
rather  become  a  message  from  the  nation  to  the 
Church.  While  Christians  are  still  quarrelling  with 
one  another  the  nation  has  largely  made  up  its 
principal  differences. 

But  the  Church  is  taking  its  medicine  very  well, 
and  will  probably  in  the  end  emerge  from  Arma- 
geddon more  thoroughly  cured  than  the  nation. 
Christians  have  learnt  much  from  the  war.  The 
Church  of  England  has  learnt  the  inadequacy  of 
its  ministrations  in  the  past  by  discovering  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  soldiers  who  call  themselves 
"  C.  of  E."  Christians  of  all  denominations  have 
found  out  how  much  more  easily  they  can  work 
together  than  they  had  ever  thought  possible  before. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  has  done  much  to  bring  Christians 
together  in  a  common  labour.  When  I  go  out  to 
France  again  shortly,  as  I  hope  to  do,  I  shall  find 
myself  co-operating  quite  happily  with  my  fellow 
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Christians  of  all  denominations.  There  have  also 
been  great  prophets  like  the  "  Students  in  Arms  " 
(the  late  Lieut.  Hankey),  who  have  opened  out  to 
us  a  new  vision  of  what  real  religion  is.  A  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  have  become  in- 
terested in  religion.  It  is  said  that  nearly  two 
thousand  of  them  have  expressed  their  intention 
of  offering  themselves  for  ordination,  if  they  are 
spared  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 

All  this  must,  I  think,  affect  the  social  problem 
very  considerably  in  the  future.  But  the  unity  of 
war  time  will  require  some  tremendous  driving 
power  if  it  is  to  be  kept  up  as  a  permanency  for 
peace  time. 

Nothing  but  religion  will  provide  that.  Without 
religion  there  will  be  a  terrible  reaction. 

People  say  that  to  go  back  to  pre-war  selfishness 
and  luxury  is  unthinkable  :  to  allow  the  poor  to  go 
on  living  in  slums,  to  leave  half  the  nation  in  a 
condition  of  ignorance,  without  opportunities  of 
leisure  and  knowledge,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Home 
Rulers  and  Suffragists,  to  desert  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  widows  and  orphans — it  is  all 
M  unthinkable."  But,  is  it  ?  My  experience  of  my 
fellow-creatures  leads  me  to  think  it  is  quite  possible. 
Religion  alone  can  make  unselfishness  and  brotherli- 
ness  a  continuous  satisfaction.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  war.  There 
are  no  promises  we  are  unwilling  to  make.  They 
may  be  pie-crust,  as  they  have  before  been  found 
to  be.  When  the  war  is  over;  when  the  Press  has 
ceased  to  shriek;  when  there  are  no  more  exciting 
things  to  be  done ;  when  the  bill  has  got  to  be  paid ; 
when  our  heroes  and  heroines,  our  soldiers  and  our 
society  ladies  have  retired  from  the  public  eye  or 
the  columns  of  the  illustrated  papers ;  when  Labour 
begins  to  thunder  its  demands  and  the  Zeppelin 
raids  have  ceased  to  stimulate  us ;  shall  we  then  be 
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as  unselfish  as  we  now  appear  to  be?  Once  again 
reflect  that  if  the  war  has  drawn  out  latent  brotherli- 
ness  it  has  also  discovered  some  hideous  national 
vileness,  uncleanness,  avarice  and  callousness  beyond 
our  dreams.  Children  have  learnt  to  contemplate 
honors,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  with  the  in- 
difference of  the  most  abandoned  adults.  We  need 
to  learn  again  our  brotherhood  from  God  the 
Father,  our  purity  and  self-sacrifice  from  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  message  of  the  Church  to  the 
Empire  "  swept  and  garnished,"  lest  we  take  to 
ourselves  "  seven  other  devils  "  and  the  last  state 
of  the  nation  is  worse  than  the  first.  When  the 
world  makes  peace  the  Church  has  got  to  enter  on  a 
new  campaign,  to  fight  for  justice  and  for  righteous- 
ness. It  is  a  tough  job,  and  I  hope  the  Church  will 
prepare  herself  at  once  that  she  may  not  be  found 
wanting  in  this  Day  of  the  Lord. 


V 

PURIFYING  PUBLIC  LIFE 

By  the  Right  Rev.  William  Willcox  Perrin,  D.D.,  M.A., 
Bishop  of  Willesden. 

There  are  to  be  found  some  people  who  at  once 
will  say  that  in  England  there  is  no  need  of  purifying 
public  life — that  it  is  only  a  few  troublesome,  inter- 
fering busybodies  who  hint  at  such  a  thing.  But 
let  us  hope  that  those  who  say  this  are  very  few  in 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  everything  is  rotten,  hopelessly  bad,  and 
incapable  of  being  reformed.  These  also  are  com- 
paratively few.  Compared  with  other  countries 
we  may  be  thankful  for  the  public  life  of  England. 

I  remember  once  being  in  one  of  the  small  South 
American  States  at  a  dinner  at  Government  House, 
and  asking  my  neighbour  whether  "  graft  "  was 
really  as  common  as  it  was  supposed  to  be.  He 
turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  and 
afterwards  in  the  drawing-room  said  to  me,  "  You 
know,  sir,  that  was  a  very  awkward  question. 
Anyone  who  holds  a  portfolio  and  does  not  make  a 
fortune  out  of  it  is  a  fool.  /  am  Minister  of  Mines." 
Or  another  case  comes  to  my  mind  in  the  U.S.A., 
where  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilders  told  me  that 
he  was  constantly  called  in  as  an  assessor,  and 
almost  invariably  offers  of  bribes  came  from  both 
sides.  In  his  case  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  he 
refused. 

32 
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One  more  anecdote,  and  my  readers  shall  be 
spared.  Some  years  ago  one  of  our  judges  in 
England  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  man  offering  him  £100  if  he  would  decide  in  his 
favour.  The  judge  replied  that  in  all  his  experience 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  approached 
in  such  a  way,  and  that  the  writer  deserved  to  be 
punished.  But  he  added,  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  case  for  the  County  Court  judge  and  not 
myself. ' '  The  man  expressed  his  profound  apologies, 
and  added,  "  Would  you  mind  handing  on  my  letter 
to  the  other  judge? 

In  public  hfe  we  may,  indeed,  be  thankful  that 
the  judiciary  holds  and  maintains  the  highest  place — 
absolutely  stainless,  I  fully  believe.  And  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned  in  general  in  England  it  aims 
at  purity  in  public  life.  There  are  hardships,  of 
course.  The  poor  have  not  the  same  advantages 
as  the  rich  in  the  way  of  appeal,  and  from  time  to 
time  one  hears  of  monstrously  unfair  punishments 
inflicted  by  local  magistrates,  but  justice  is,  on  the 
whole,  administered  impartially. 

In  political  life  the  responsibility  of  the  vote  is 
not  realised  as  it  should  be,  and  the  caucus  system, 
by  which  members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  for  the 
constituencies,  is  far  from  ideal.  The  abolition  of 
party  funds  and  of  personal  canvassing  would  help 
to  make  things  better.  Indeed,  it  is  the  misuse  of 
the  party  system  which  lies  at  the  root  of  stopping 
reform.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 
drink.  It  is  unthinkable  that  simply  because  a  man 
is  a  Conservative,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  is 
an  opponent  of  every  drastic  reform  of  our  licensing 
system.  His  caucus  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  trade,  and  he  becomes  its  obedient  servant. 
A  Conservative  member  once  agreed  with  me  in 
every  suggestion  I  made  (and  my  suggestions  were 
drastic),  but  he  said,  "  If  my  constituents  found 
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that  I  held  these  views,  and  you  reported  our  con- 
versation, I  should  be  asked  to  resign,  or  at  all 
events,  never  have  a  chance  of  being  asked  to  stand 
again  as  candidate."  "  Free  and  independent " 
electors  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are  hated  by 
party  politicians.  Until  they  become  more  numerous 
and  powerful  the  present  evils  will  continue,  and 
votes  will  be  cast  for  unworthy  men,  with  unworthy 
ideals,  to  the  detriment  of  public  life. 

Municipally  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  one  of  our  boasts  that  in  England,  with 
rare  exceptions,  our  Mayors  and  Aldermen  and 
Councillors  are  unpaid,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  an  "  axe  of  their  own  to  grind  "  we  hope  are 
not  numerous.  There  have  been  cases,  and  the  fact 
that  some  are  at  this  moment  in  prison,  "  doing  their 
time,"  is  a  wholesome  proof  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  that  they  did  not  escape. 

The  number  of  women  serving  on  our  Town 
Councils  is  still  lamentably  small,  for  their  presence 
and  influence  are  distinctly  purifying.  With  the 
considerable  number  of  women  voters  that  are  upon 
our  municipal  lists  the  proportion  ought  to  be  much 
larger.  Every  voter  ought  to  be  compelled  to  vote, 
and  be  subject  to  a  fine  if  the  ballot  paper  is  not 
returned.  If  honestly  they  cannot  make  up  their 
mind  let  it  be  returned  blank.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  electors  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Watch 
Committee.  If  these  did  their  duty  there  would, 
indeed,  be  a  purification. 

The  Streets  Committee  looks  carefully  after  the 
cleanness  of  the  streets,  and  see  that  the  dustmen 
do  their  duty,  but  if  the  Watch  Committee  would  be 
equally  diligent,  and  see  that  the  law  was  carried 
out,  for  instance,  in  public-houses,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  licences  would  be  withdrawn  in  a  short 
time,  for  the  law  is  flagrantly  broken.     The  appoint- 
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ment  of  detectives  would  reveal  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  So  in  large 
towns  the  existence  of  brothels  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Watch  Committee.  If  "  watched  " 
and  prosecuted  a  change  could  be  soon  effected. 
The  smallness  of  the  fines  in  such  cases  has  lately 
been  brought  to  public  notice.  Much  more  stringent 
measures  are  needful. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  insanitary 
houses,  we  all  know  that  the  conditions  under  which 
so  many  of  our  brothers  are  herded  together  are 
simply  abominable.  The  drain  upon  the  health 
and  life  of  our  people  is  too  awful  for  words,  but 
public  opinion  has  still  to  be  spread,  and  every 
elector  ought  to  report  such  cases  which  come  to 
his  knowledge,  and  insist  upon  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  For,  after  all,  the  only  real  way  to  purify 
public  life  is  that  the  individual  should  do  his  duty — 
he  cannot  shelve  responsibility,  and  we  all  need 
education. 

The  child  in  the  schools  is  not  simply  to  be 
instructed  so  as  to  pass  an  examination,  but  from 
the  first  to  have  developed  the  sense  of  honour, 
truthfulness,  uprightness,  unselfishness — which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  real  citizenship.  The  responsi- 
bility of  a  teacher  cannot  be  over-estimated,  but  it 
will  after  all  depend  more  upon  the  influence  of 
home  life  than  school  life.  And  for  us  who  are 
older  what  cowards  many  of  us  are !  We  acquiesce 
in  things  that  are  wrong  in  our  own  lives  and  in  the 
lives  of  others.  We  say  those  miserable  words, 
"  Well,  I  can't  help  it."     Yes,  we  can. 

I  come  to  that  without  which  all  attempts  to 
purify  ourselves  or  public  life  are  hopeless.  We 
must  bring  our  religion  into  our  daily  lives  infinitely 
more  than  we  do.  There  is  no  other  basis  or  founda- 
tion for  morals.  A  study  of  the  old  prophets  would 
have  its  effect.    They  knew  and  taught  the  need  of 
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purifying  public  life.  No  more  scathing  denuncia- 
tions can  be  found  than  came  from  their  ^pens. 
Reforms  followed,  but,  alas,  soon  the  people  relapsed 
into  their  former  ways. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  re-echoed  their  teaching, 
and  for  a  while  the  multitudes  as  well  as  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  listened  and  obeyed.  But  it  was  only 
when  the  Christ  came,  and  not  only  set  the  perfect 
example  of  all  human  life,  but  was  ready  and  willing 
to  give  us  the  power  to  carry  it  out,  that  permanent 
reformation  was  possible.  His  followers  have  found 
it  true,  and  we  can  purify  ourselves  even  as  He  is 
pure,  and  set  things  right  which  are  most  wrong, 
if  our  hope  is  in  Him. 

This  is,  some  one  will  say,  ideal.  Yes,  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  words  are  true  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  " — 

"  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body — it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses,  even  to  a  cleaner  style  : 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  an  inch  inside 
The  dust  of  the  actual." 

Or  this— 

"  Sustain  me,  that  with  Thee  I  walk  these  waves, 
Resisting — breathe  me  upward,  Thou  in  me 
Aspiring  Who  art  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 
That  no  truth  henceforth  seem  indifferent — 
No  way  to  truth  laborious,  and  no  life — 
Not  even  this  life  I  live — intolerable." 


VI 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  Frodsham,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Gloucester. 

The  wealth  of  the  Church  is  a  matter  which  must 
receive  careful  attention  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Whether  the  wealth  of  the  Church  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Church  is  a  question 
depending  upon  the  general  financial  position  of  the 
country,  but  we  are  not  without  indications  of  the 
future  progress  of  events.  Although  the  richest  of 
all  religious  bodies,  both  as  regards  endowment  and 
the  actual  volume  of  money  contributed  voluntarily 
every  year,  the  disturbing  fact  remains  that  under 
pre-war  conditions  the  distribution  of  the  Church's 
wealth  was  very  faulty.  Much  real  poverty  existed 
among  the  country  clergy,  while  in  London,  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  one  another,  could  be  found  one 
Church  expending  from  the  contributions  of  the 
worshippers  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  altar  flowers 
and  music,  and  another  Church  so  stinted  in  financial 
support  that  it  could  not  exercise  the  Church's 
more  important  functions  with  regard  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor.  These  pre-war 
contrasts  are  likely  to  become  more  clearly  marked. 
Already  the  increased  price  of  food  is  pressing  hard 
upon  the  poorer  beneficed  clergy,  while  it  is  obvious 
that  the  problems  of  poverty  which  must  be  associated 
with  demobilisation  and  the  readjustment  of  industry 
stagger  the  imagination. 

37 
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Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  has  an 
important  function  to  perform  in  town  and  country, 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  officers  of  the  Church 
is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  It  is  a  vast  mistake 
to  think  that  all  these  officers  are  being  maintained 
satisfactorily  from  endowments,  or  that  the  supply 
of  clergy  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  laity. 
From  time  to  time  lay  patrons  write  to  me  asking 
if  I  know  of  a  suitable  clergyman  for  some  benefice 
or  other,  and  almost  without  exception  the  sentence 
occurs,  M  the  man  should  have  some  private  means." 
Diocesan  bishops  know  in  a  far  more  intensified 
form  how  disastrous  it  is  to  limit  thus  the  field  of 
choice  to  men  with  private  means,  but  they  have  been 
helpless  in  practice.  This  bad  state  of  affairs  is 
not  calculated  to  grow  less  under  existing  circum- 
stances. It  includes  benefices  which  nominally 
are  of  very  great  importance,  and  already  it  has 
begun  to  be  felt  by  the  Crown.  It  might  well  startle 
even  the  most  phlegmatic  layman  to  realise  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  to  consider,  when  he  appoints 
a  new  bishop,  not  only  who  is  the  man  best  fitted 
for  his  post,  but  who  is  the  man  who  can  afford  to 
lay  down  a  thousand  a  year  or  more  to  supplement 
his  official  income.  This  is  not  a  supposititious 
case.  And  if  the  selection  of  bishops  comes  to  be 
much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  country  clergy — 
a  question  not  only  of  fitness,  but  of  the  possession 
of  private  means  or  of  a  wife  with  money — the  future 
of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  so  far  as  its  religious 
interests  are  concerned,  will  be  seriously  depreciated. 

The  primary  causes  for  the  uneven  distribution  of 
endowment  are  various,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  secondary  causes  are  much  more 
complicated.  The  present  situation  with  regard  to 
tithes,  for  instance,  is  a  cause  towards  which  atten- 
tion will  certainly  be  directed  before  long.  After 
many  years  of  agricultural  depression  the  price  of 
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corn  has  suddenly  reached  a  figure  it  has  never 
attained  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Owing  to  the 
system  by  which  the  seven  preceding  years  is  reckoned 
the  tithe  so  far  has  been  much  less  than  the  actual 
value  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  But  automatically 
the  tit  ho  rent  charge  will  increase  at  the  end  of  the 
war  when  the  price  of  com  commences  to  depreciate. 
This  will  give  cause  for  angry  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  and  landlords,  who  will  consider 
their  present  burden  rather  than  the  gradual 
method  by  which  it  was  laid  upon  their  shoulders. 
This  will  be  unfortunate,  because,  although  tithes 
are  a  part  rent,  and  tithes  are  owned  by  laymen  even 
more  widely  than  by  the  Church,  they  are  regarded 
as  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Church.  As  such  they  are 
considered — quite  irrationally  perhaps — as  a  reason 
why  the  Church  should  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate 
possessions.  The  Church  would  be  wise  at  the 
present  time,  therefore,  to  allow  the  redemption 
of  tithe  rent  charges  wherever  practicable  for  a 
capital  sum  computed  on  extremely  liberal  terms 
to  the  redeemer.  The  principle  of  redemption  is 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  statute  the 
capital  sum  must  be  invested  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner.  The  trouble  is  that  the  price  of 
redemption  is  fixed  by  law  at  a  sum  amounting  to 
twenty-five  years'  rent — a  practically  prohibitive 
cost.  This  legal  inability  is  fraught  with  disaster 
to  the  Church.  If  the  Church  now  could  allow 
redemption  upon  easier  terms  it  would  prevent 
trouble  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  also  will  facilitate  to  the  more  even 
distribution  of  wealth,  if  this  is  considered  desirable, 
at  a  future  stage. 

Another  cause  of  inefficiency  in  officering  the 
Church  lies  in  the  charges  made  upon  the  persons  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  official  houses,  often  far  too  large 
for  them.     Here  the  case  of  diocesan  bishops  may 
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be  taken  as  an  extreme  example.  Under  pre-war 
conditions  not  a  few  bishops  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  keeping  up  a  mediaeval  palace. 
Since  the  war,  one  bishop,  noted  for  his  simplicity 
of  life  and  generosity  towards  diocesan  funds,  has 
given  up  his  palace  as  a  Red  Cross  hospital.  At 
least  two  other  newly  appointed  diocesans  have 
declined  to  reside  in  their  official  residences  on  the 
ground  of  expense.  Suggestions  also  have  been 
made  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  by  a  would-be  reformer  of  episcopal 
manners,  which  would  change  palaces  into  clerical 
lodgings  conceived  in  the  fashion  of  Hampton 
Court.  The  bishop  would  have  a  suite  of  rooms, 
the  remainder  of  the  palace  would  be  occupied  by 
superannuated  clergymen.  But  surely  the  best 
thing  would  be  for  the  Church  to  take  over  the 
upkeep  of  all  clerical  residences,  letting  or  selling 
those  that  were  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  allowing  parsons  and 
prelates  alike  to  live  in  houses  and  upon  a  style 
suited  to  their  means  and  to  their  profession.  They 
would  be  happier  and  more  useful  men,  and  they 
would  be  relieved  from  the  haunting  dread  of 
dilapidations  which  has  crushed  more  than  one  poor 
widow  woman  before  now.  This  would  necessitate 
the  deflection  of  a  part  of  the  income  from  endow- 
ments. Such  deflection  should  be  computed  with 
a  general  view,  not  only  to  individual  cases,  episcopal 
and  clerical,  but  to  the  property  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole.  The  result  of  such  deflection  possibly  would 
only  form  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  repairs 
and  dilapidations.  A  charge  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Church,  therefore,  would  be 
necessary,  but  the  principle  of  distribution  of  wealth 
would  have  been  placed  upon  a  better  basis  than  at 
present.  The  matter  of  pensions,  also,  should  form 
part  of  the  same  scheme,  and  if  the  widest  area  of 
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choice  of  fit  parish  priests  is  a  matter  of  deep  import- 
ance to  tlu  laity,  so  also  is  a  system  by  which 
incumbents  can  be  pensioned  off  when  they  have 
done  their  work,  without  the  burden  of  the  pension 
falling  altogether  upon  the  parish  concerned. 

The  problem  of  distributing  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Church  has  been  partially  solved 
by  the  various  Diocesan  Finance  Committees. 
Some  dioceses,  particularly  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester, 
have  evolved  a  scheme  which  has  worked  well  and 
is  capable  of  still  further  development.  It  is  in 
interdiocesan  action  where  the  system  as  at  present 
conceived  breaks  down  in  England — as  it  has 
broken  down  in  Australia.  Convinced  believers 
as  we  may  be  of  the  value  of  voluntary  effort  in 
every  department  of  national  life,  there  is  obviously 
a  stage  where  the  power  of  compulsion  becomes 
necessary.  And  the  preliminary  step  towards  the 
reform  of  the  Church — not  only  in  matters  con- 
nected with  finance,  but  with  every  other  interest — 
is  to  give  the  Church  power  to  bring  about  reforms. 
What  is  the  use  of  telling  a  man  to  set  his  house 
in  order  while  his  hands  are  fast  tied  behind  his 
back?  And  the  Church's  hands  are  fast  tied  by 
chains  three  hundred  years  old. 


VII 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  D.D.,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  Worcester. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  discuss  with  any  degree 
of  profit  the  financial  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  criticise  the  distribution  of  its  revenues 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  total 
gross  income  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales 
from  all  sources,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the 
Parliamentary  return  printed  in  the  Church  Year 
book  for  1914,  is  £5,753,557  gross.  If  repairs  of 
property,  cost  of  officials  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission and  other  outgoings  are  deducted  the  net 
income  will  be  about  £5,000,000.  It  seems  a  large 
sum,  but  it  is  less  than  one  day's  expenditure  on  the 
war  and  nearly  £3,000,000  less  than  the  annual 
voluntary  contributions  by  Churchmen  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  services,  the  erection  and  repair 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  varied  agencies  of  Church 
work.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  Old  Age 
Pensions. 

Of  this  sum  of  £5,000,000  in  round  figures  £100,000 
is  expended  on  Episcopal  incomes,  somewhere  about 
£400,000  on  the  upkeep  of  the  fabrics  of  our  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches  and  the  salaries  of 
lay  clerks,  choristers,  canons,  minor  canons,  and 
deans. 

This  reduces  the  amount  available  for  the  1400 
beneficed  clergy  to  £4,500,000,  but  as  the  clergy  out 
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of  their  incomes  pay  £220,000  towards  the  stipends  of 
curates,  the  net  amount  available  for  the  rectors  and 
vicars  is  £4,280,000,  which  works  out  an  average  of 
£306.  But  as  this  total  includes  half  a  million  as 
the  value  of  the  rent  of  the  vicarages  the  money 
emolument  of  the  beneficed  clergy  does  not  exceed 
an  average  of  £270. 

If  the  nation  does  not  mean  to  enforce  celibacy 
on  the  clergy,  but  desires  a  married  clergy  who  shall 
bring  up  children  and  whose  wives  shall  assist  their 
husbands  in  the  work  of  the  parish,  the  remuneration 
is  very  inadequate.  What  does  not  England  owe 
to  the  wives  of  the  clergy,  to  their  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  the  poor,  their  self-denying  labours 
for  the  girls  and  boys,  and  their  unselfish  lives  ? 

They  are  not  always  perfect,  they  are  sometimes 
narrow  in  their  outlook,  but  whatever  may  be 
their  limitations  they  have  done  more  than  any  set 
of  persons  in  the  kingdom  to  mitigate  suffering  and 
train  character  in  their  parishes  and  their  homes; 
for  be  it  ever  remembered  that  Englishmen  whose 
services  to  their  country  win  distinction  are  very 
largely  recruited  from  the  sons  of  the  Vicarage  and 
the  Manse.  Where  the  facts  as  to  the  income  of  the 
parochial  clergy  are  realised  some  will  say,  cut  down 
the  bloated  opulence  of  the  bishops  and  the  income 
of  the  cathedral  chapters  and  increase  the  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently  about  bishops'  incomes ;  but  I  would 
point  out  that  if  you  were  to  take  away  the  whole  of 
the  bishops'  incomes  and  the  whole  of  the  cathedral 
revenues,  which  is  of  course  impossible,  you  would 
only  add  an  average  of  £36  to  the  incomes  of  the 
beneficed  clergy.  But  while  the  average  remuner- 
ation of  the  parochial  clergy  is  far  from  excessive, 
that  income  is  distributed  very  unfairly  and  un- 
justly. 

Sometimes  a  country  vicar  who  has  but  a  handful 
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of  parishioners  has  an  income  of  a  £1000  a  year, 
whereas  another  who  is  struggling  with  the  crowded 
population  of  a  city  slum  may  have  a  beggarly  pit- 
tance. That  is  true.  In  the  interests  of  justice 
and  of  the  Church  there  ought  to  be  some  reasonable 
correspondence  between  work  and  remuneration. 
But  short  of  the  drastic  remedy  of  disestablishment 
a  rearrangement  of  the  incomes  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  is  almost  impossible,  for  the  revenues  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  as  such,  they  belong  to  the 
several  parishes.  They  are  endowments  left  by 
pious  ancestors  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  for 
the  parish  of  X  or  Y.  Any  attempt  to  give  part  of 
the  revenues  of  X  to  Y  arouses  strong  local  resent- 
ment and  entails  no  end  of  legal  difficulties.  The 
grosser  anomalies  have  been  removed  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  where  from  local  circumstances  the  income 
of  a  benefice  has  become  very  excessive  special  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  and  the  income  divided.  Also 
during  the  last  fifty  years  much  has  been  done  by 
benefactions  aided  by  grants  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  increase 
the  incomes  of  the  worse-paid  benefices  and  secure 
none  in  public  patronage  shall  be  under  £200  per 
annum.  By  the  revival  of  Easter  Offerings  the 
laity  have  come  to  recognise  to  some  slight  extent 
their  duty  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  a  slow  process,  but  the  only  process  possible 
under  existing  conditions.  There  is,  however,  one 
means  of  improving  the  position  of  the  clergy  which 
is  feasible,  and  that  is  to  permit  them  to  part  with 
their  present  houses.  The  clergy  suffer  more  from 
being  overhoused  than  underpaid.  I  have  rarely 
known  in  all  my  experience  a  clergyman  who  could 
maintain  his  official  residence  on  his  official  income. 
I  have  known  many  clergy  whose  lives  have  been 
harassed  and  whose  wives  have  become  domestic 
drudges  whose  energies  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
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effort  to  maintain  the  vicarage  house.  Some  of 
the  reputed  fat  livings  are  really  very  lean  when 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  vicarage  is  deducted.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the 
so-called  fat  livings.  It  is  entered  in  Crockford  as 
£I»33°  gross,  but  when  repairs  and  payments  to 
daughter  parishes  are  deducted  the  actual  income  is 
reduced  to  about  £300.  There  is  a  palatial  house 
and  beautiful  garden,  but  it  is  a  white  elephant 
which  the  vicar  cannot  keep  up.  Most  of  the 
house  is  shut  up,  for  the  vicar  cannot  afford  to 
occupy  more  than  a  few  rooms,  and  there  he  lives 
wondering  whether  dilapidations  will  not  reduce  his 
family  to  beggary. 

These  huge  overgrown  vicarages  should  be  sold 
and  in  their  place  be  purchased  such  houses  as  a 
man  with  an  income  of  £200  or  £300  would  rent  if  a 
layman. 

But  are  not  the  cathedral  establishments  waste- 
fully  extravagant?  The  answer  to  that  question 
depends  on  the  answer  to  another.  Are  the  cathe- 
drals and  their  services  to  be  maintained?  If  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  upkeep  of  the  building,  for  its  cleaning, 
there  must  be  an  organist,  choirmen,  choirboys, 
and  some  clergy.  This  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
the  endowment.  But  are  there  not  a  number  of 
idle  and  very  well  paid  canons  and  deans  who  could 
be  dispensed  with  ?  That  there  might  in  some  cases 
be  a  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  deans  and 
canons  I  admit,  and  in  some  cases  a  reduction  in 
numbers ;  but  there  is  not  any  considerable  number 
of  canons  who  are  enjoying  comfortable  sinecures. 
The  canons  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are  theological 
professors,  so  are  the  canons  of  Durham  and  one 
of  the  canons  of  Rochester.  In  many  cases  the 
income  of  the  Canonry  is  used  to  provide  remunera- 
tion for  persons  engaged  in  diocesan  work  such  as 
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the  conduct  and  organisation  of  missions,  acting  as 
assistant  bishops,  etc.  If  this  system  were  carried 
further  and  all  canons  required  to  undertake  Dio- 
cesan work  there  would  be  little  waste  of  the 
cathedral  revenues,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  profitable  way  of  expending  them.  Much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  in  the  case  of  Crown  appointments  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognised  that  those  who 
receive  such  appointments  ought  not  to  hold  other 
offices,  but  should  identify  themselves  with  the  life 
of  the  cathedral  diocese  and  the  city  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

If  the  deans  and  canons  are  regarded  as  a  body 
whose  sole  duty  is  the  conduct  of  the  cathedral 
services,  then  there  is  a  great  waste  of  money  and 
power;  but  if  the  dean  and  canons  are  connected 
with  the  mother  Church  as  persons  engaged  in  the 
central  work  of  the  diocese  either  as  assistant 
bishops,  mission  preachers,  heads  of  clerical  edu- 
cation or  other  work  which  the  parochial  clergy  are 
unable  to  perform,  then  the  cathedral  revenues  are 
not  wasted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition 
between  these  two  conceptions  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  cathedral  body.  The  whole  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  cathedral  canons  diocesan 
officers,  but  the  transition  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  it  will  be 
effected. 

Viewed  as  diocesan  officers  the  remuneration  of 
cathedral  Canons  is  not  excessive  for  the  work 
required.  Here  again  the  housing  difficulty  hinders 
the  appointment  of  poor  men,  for  in  few  cases  the 
canons  live  in  their  official  residences  on  the  income 
of  their  Canonries.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  when  filling  a  vacancy  whether  a  man 
possesses  private    means — a  condition  which  is  a 
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scandal.  There  was  a  time  when  the  bishops  as 
holders  of  vast  ecclesiastical  property  were  regarded 
as  feudal  lords  and  as  such  possessed  palaces  and 
lived  as  great  noblemen.  That  conception  of  a 
bishop  has  passed,  but  it  has  only  died  slowly.  I 
have  heard  men  say  that  when  they  were  young  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  never  visited  anywhere  in  his 
diocese  with  less  state  than  four  horses  and  outriders, 
but  that  they  had  lived  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
walk  from  the  station  carrying  his  own  bag. 

A  bishop  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  great  noble 
but  as  a  father  in  God  whose  whole  life  and  energy 
is  to  be  given  to  the  pastoral  care  of  his  diocese. 
Instead  of  living  in  dignified  state  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hardworking  clergyman  who  is  expected  to 
preside  over  endless  committees  and  rush  about 
his  diocese  preaching,  confirming,  and  giving  ad- 
dresses. The  palaces,  however,  remain,  and  the 
large  income,  but  the  palaces  swallow  up  the  incomes. 
It  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  bishops 
if  they  could  live  in  ordinary  houses  of  moderate 
dimensions.  If  their  palaces  were  sold  or  handed 
over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the  bishops 
would  be  able  to  live  on  a  reasonable  income.  They 
would  be  freed  from  a  costly  incubus  and  a  goodly 
sum  would  be  set  free  for  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  bishops,  and  all  admit  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  bishops  is  desirable  if  the 
bishops  are  to  exercise  that  personal  pastoral 
supervision  which  is  the  modern  ideal  of  episcopal 
duty. 

That  the  present  incomes  are  an  anomaly  is  gener- 
ally admitted.  The  tremendous  gap  between  the 
income  of  a  bishop  and  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 
clergy  not  only  gives  occasion  to  the  man  in  the 
street  to  scoff — but,  however  much  bishops  may  try 
o  avoid  it,  causes  a  separation  between  the  bishops 
nd  clergy.     The  lives  of  bishops  are  ordered  on  a 
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different  plane  and  different  scale,  which  is  not 
good  for  bishops,  nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  Church. 

What  should  be  the  income  of  a  bishop  ? 

If  bishops  are  to  be  like  S.  Peter,  married  men,  the 
Bishop  as  the  head  of  a  community  should  have  an 
income  adequate  to  maintain  a  wife  and  bring  up  a 
family  in  comfort,  if  not  in  affluence.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  has  enacted  that  the  income  of  a  dio- 
cesan bishop  shall  not  be  less  than  £3,000  per  annum. 
Opinion  has  changed  since  that  time,  and  few  would 
not  place  the  minimum  so  high. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England,  we  may  summarise  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  thus. 

The  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy  are  by  no  means  excessive,  but  they 
are  not  equitably  distributed,  and  owing  to  their 
being  parochial  in  character  it  is  almost  useless  to 
hope  for  any  general  system  of  redistribution.  The 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  mitigate  the 
worst  evils  and  secure  a  living  wage  for  the  beneficed 
clergy  must  be  continued  and  extended,  and  one 
great  boon  would  be  the  sale  of  all  vicarage  homes 
which  are  too  large  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
income  of  the  benefice. 

If  cathedrals  and  cathedral  services  are  to  be 
maintained  there  is  not  much  surplus  revenue 
available,  very  little  indeed  if  deans  and  canons 
are  made  responsible  for  diocesan  work.  The  finan- 
cial reform  which  is  most  pressing  is  that  the 
bishops  should  be  relieved  of  their  costly  palaces 
and  their  stipends  reduced  to  that  which  is  adequate 
maintenance  for  a  married  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  of  a  diocese.  This  would  set  free  a 
considerable  sum,  which  should  be  expended  in  the 
creation  of  new  Sees  and  the  assistance  of  diocesan 
institutions. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  so  far  as  a  question 
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of  money  and  its  better  distribution,  but  I  cannot 
conclude  without  referring  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  question. 

If  any  one  considers  that  a  redistribution  of  the 
Church  endowments  will  have  much  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Church  they  are  much 
mistaken. 

If  the  Church  has  not  exercised  in  recent  years  a 
great  spiritual  influence,  it  is  because  it  has  shared 
in  the  general  spirit  of  materialism  which  has 
dominated  our  nation;  that  spirit  which  estimates 
success  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  greatness 
by  possessions,  and  considers  the  gratification  of 
desire  the  object  of  life.  While  it  is  right  to  desire 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  resources  of  the  Church, 
the  vital  need  is  revival  of  belief  in  the  spiritual, 
and  the  conviction  that  spiritual  values  are  of 
supreme  importance;  that  this  is  God's  world,  and 
that  man's  highest  aim,  or,  as  the  Scotch  Catechism 
puts  it,  his  chief  good  is  to  know  God. 

The  worship  of  materialism,  the  belief  in  and  the 
pursuit  after  things  which  gratify  desire,  has  brought 
about  that  clash  of  rival  nations  in  which  the 
material  gains  of  more  than  one  generation  are 
being  destroyed.  May  God  grant  that  the  failure 
of  materialism  will  turn  men  from  the  vain  pursuit 
of  riches  to  seek  the  living.  When  there  comes 
a  new  spirit  then  there  will  come  a  new  power  and 
influence  to  the  Church. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  John  Ridgeway,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Chichester. 

It  may  seem  to  be  out  of  tune  to  talk  of  unity 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  discord  of  war,  a  war 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  even  in  its 
darkest  days,  and  yet  he  must  be  both  blind  and 
deaf  who  can  find  no  place  for  unity  at  such  a  crisis. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  picture  I  saw  many 
years  ago  by  a  celebrated  artist,  which  illustrated 
in  a  striking  way  the  power  of  circumstances  to 
reconcile  conflicting  elements.  It  depicted  a  de- 
vastating flood  which  desolated  the  land.  As  far 
as  eye  could  see  all  signs  of  life  had  disappeared 
except  where,  on  a  rising  ground  still  uncovered 
by  the  waters,  a  number  of  animals  were  crowded 
together.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  strong  and 
fierce  to  destroy  the  weak  and  helpless  was  for  the 
time  overridden  by  the  sense  of  common  danger, 
and  Isaiah's  vision  of  a  day  when  "  the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
failing  together,"  had  a  literal  fulfilment. 

And  has  not  this  terrible  war  which  has  spread 
like  a  vast  flood  over  the  world,  far  and  wide,  shown 
how  under  God's  overruling  Providence  even  such 
a  calamity  may  become  a  mighty  reconciler  of  men  ? 

There  is  evidence  of  this  on  all  sides  if  we  will 
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but  look  and  think  and  learn.  Nations  in  East 
and  West  are  welded  together  to  form  a  network 
against  the  barbarous  inroad  of  those  who  put  might 
in  the  place  of  right  and  in  lust  of  power  spare  none, 
man,  woman  or  child,  and  lay  waste  the  lands  which 
they  have  invaded. 

In  our  own  vast  Empire  what  a  splendid  drawing 
together  has  been  witnessed  of  the  Motherland  and 
her  stalwart  sons  across  the  seas;  while  at  home 
patriotism  has  proved  itself  to  be  stronger  than 
politics,  and  men  have  laid  aside  their  party  differ- 
ences to  present  a  united  front  against  a  common  foe. 

But  shall  we  stop  there  ?  May  we  not  strive  and 
pray  that,  as  an  issue  of  the  war,  there  may  be  a  like 
drawing  together  of  those  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  ? 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  this  war  is  witness 
to  the  failure  of  Christianity.  But  if  and  where  it 
has  failed,  it  is  surely  not  from  any  fault  in  the  Truth 
committed  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  failure 
has  come  from  the  unhappy  divisions  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  realise  that  the  secret  of  the  Church's 
victory  in  the  world  lies  in  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  war  and  unity  can  be  thus 
closely  linked  together,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  peace  for  which 
we  all  hope  and  pray  and  the  unity  of  Christendom 
for  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  bid  us  pray  and 
work.  The  powerful  words  spoken  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  Great  Service  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  to  commemorate  the  entry  of 
America  into  the  war  emphasises  this.  "It  is," 
he  says,  "  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
question  of  the  world's  peace  and  of  Christian  re- 
union go  together,  for  only  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  will  be  competent  to  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any 
Kingdom  of  Peace  and  Righteousness  of  Love.     It 
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is  true  that  the  world  is  craving  for  the  unity  that 
comes  of  God  and  that  is  maintained  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  that  unity  is  going 
to  come  just  as  fast  as  we  will  let  God  bring  it  to  us. 
The  only  obstacle  is  our  stubbornness  and  obstinacy. 
I  see  a  vision.  I  see  a  great  movement,  not  of  men 
but  of  God,  coming  sweeping  through  this  world  of 
ours  and  gathering  into  its  embrace  all  true-hearted 
men.  I  see  a  united  Church,  a  Church  worthy  of 
the  residence  of  Jesus  Christ  among  men,  a  Church 
which  will  bring  holiness  and  power  to  all  the  people 
of  God.  That  is  the  end  of  the  vision,  and  that  is 
the  supreme  thing  to  which  we  must  commit  our- 
selves as  Christian  men." 

Yes,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  Christian  unity  at  anytime  in  the  world's  history, 
certainly  at  such  a  crisis  as  this  at  which  we  have 
arrived  to-day. 

True,  some  there  are  who  regard  such  unity  as 
Utopian,  a  dream  which  can  never  come  true,  while 
others  acquiesce  in  disunion,  and  would  have  us 
regard  it  as  a  stimulus  to  what  they  call  a  godly 
rivalry  and  therefore  should  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged.  But  surely  neither  attitude,  whether 
it  be  of  indolent  resignation  or  of  shallow  approval 
can  satisfy  the  Christian  who  in  such  a  matter  seeks 
to  know  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ  and  endeavours 
to  fashion  his  conception  of  true  unity  according  to 
the  ideal  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

How  dear  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  this  unity 
always  was.  Reconciliation  not  only  of  man  with 
God  but  of  man  with  man  was  the  prize  He  set 
before  Him  in  the  work  He  came  to  do,  "  Who  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  from 
heaven."  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  "  as  mani- 
fested in  "  Peace  on  earth  "  was  the  keynote  of  the 
anthem  the  angels  sang  at  His  birth.  Again  and 
again  He  Himself  emphasised    the  importance  of 
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unity,  and  drove  it  home  to  the  minds  of  men  under 
many  figures.  And  His  great  Intercessory  Prayer 
on  the  night  before  He  died  as  He  prepared  Himself 
to  be  the  great  mediatorial  Sacrifice  was  a  prayer 
for  unity  that  all  called  by  His  name  might  be  one. 

And  who  shall  wonder  that  Christian  men  are 
to-day  yearning  for  unity  ?  It  is  in  the  air.  On  all 
sides  we  find  those  who  are  far  apart  dwelling  on  its 
paramount  importance.  The  Anglicans,  Romans, 
Eastern  Branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  as  well 
as  the  Nonconformist  bodies  are  all  alike  restless 
in  their  separation.  Everywhere  in  Church  and 
State  men  are  launching  their  private  ventures  in 
their  quest  for  unity.  Never,  I  suppose,  was  there 
a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  our  unhappy 
divisions  were  so  many  or  the  desire  for  oneness  so 
universally  felt. 

But  surely  at  such  a  time,  lest  in  our  haste  to 
secure  it  we  should  hinder  rather  than  further  it,  it 
behoves  us  to  see  to  it  that  the  foundations  on  which 
such  a  unity  is  built  are  sure  and  deep,  resting  upon 
the  Rock  of  Eternal  Truth. 

What,  then,  let  us  ask,  is  this  unity  which  is  to 
solve  our  difficulties  and  enable  us  to  present  a 
solid  front  against  the  disintegrating  power  of  evil, 
which  is  now,  as  always,  the  great  divider  ? 

1.  It  must  be  visible  and  corporate  unity.  No 
shadowy  thing,  no  ghost  of  true  unity,  invisible  and 
evading  our  grasp,  but  a  true  and  inspiring  reality. 
Surely  this  is  the  test  of  unity  which  our  Lord  Him- 
self claims  for  His  people  when  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  His  Church,"  that  they  may  all  be  one,  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  me." 

2.  It  must  be  an  inward  and  spiritual  unity  as 
well  as  outward  and  visible.  No  a  mere  alliance, 
a  tying  together  by  external  bands  things  in  them- 
selves separate,  not  a  bundle  of  sticks  with  no 
inherent  connection.     It  must  be  the  unity  not  only 
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of  one  body  with  its  many  organs  and  members,  but 
a  body  pervaded  by  one  life-blood  flowing  through  its 
veins  and  arteries.  It  must  be  the  unity  of  the  tree 
with  branches  and  twigs,  with  leaves  and  fruits 
nourished  by  the  same  sap.  "  I  believe  in  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  one  real  living 
visible  whole  of  those  who  believe,  of  one  heart  and 
soul  knit  together  by  the  common  bond  of  faith  and 
doctrine  as  well  as  of  practice.  "  There  is  one  body 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling.  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  our  all 
and  through  all  and  in  you  all." 

3.  It  is  unity  of  truth  and  principles.  There  can 
be  no  compromise,  no  surrender  of  "  the  Faith,  once 
for  all  delivered  unto  the  Saints."  Such  a  price 
paid  for  unity  would  inevitably  involve  the  weaken- 
ing and  in  the  end  the  destruction  of  the  whole  living 
organism.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  living  body  but 
only  a  dead  skeleton. 

4.  It  is  unity  with  diversity.  All  life,  because  life 
is  divine  in  its  origin,  is  marked  by  variety.  As  every 
human  being,  every  form  of  animal  life,  every  tree 
or  plant  differs  in  form  or  shape  or  appearance,  so 
neither  the  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ  nor 
the  individuals  which  are  members  of  Christ  are 
fashioned  after  exactly  the  same  pattern  or  moulded 
on  the  same  fashion.  Certainly  its  unity  is  not 
uniformity.  "  One  of  the  earliest  figures,"  writes 
Bishop  Westcott,  "  under  which  the  Unity  of 
Christendom  was  described  was  that  of  many  streams 
flowing  from  one  source.  The  longer  the  streams 
flow,  the  greater  will  be  their  divergence,  but  the 
divergence  is  due  to  progress  and  does  not  in  any  way 
destroy  the  original  unity  of  the  waters  which  pass 
along  the  various  courses.  But  the  streams  will  not 
always  be  divided.  They  start  from  one  source  and 
end  in  one  ocean.    Meanwhile  the  fashion  of  their 
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currents  is  moulded  by  the  country  through  which 
they  pass,  and  this  in  turn  furnishes  the  peculiar 
elements  which  they  bear  down  to  their  common 
resting-place  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  world  to 
come." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  same  principle 
is  emphasised  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  upon 
by  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
1562.  "  Every  particular  or  rational  Church  hath 
authority  to  ordain  change  and  abolish  ceremonies 
or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

And  in  occupying  this  position  the  Church  of  this 
land  is  well  qualified  and  therefore  specially  called 
upon  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  Unity  of  Christendom.  She  is  old  and 
yet  is  ever  renewing  her  strength;  reformed,  pre- 
serving intact  her  continuity  with  the  past,  holding 
fast  what  is  Primitive  and  Catholic,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  true  and  sound  in 
modern  thought  and  knowledge  and  development. 

What,  then,  can  those  who  long  for  unity  do  to 
further  on  right  lines  so  sacred  a  cause  ?  They  must 
hold  firmly  to  the  points  (and  surely  they  are  not  a 
few)  upon  which  they  are  in  agreement  with  those 
of  other  Communions,  not  exaggerating  while  not 
ignoring  the  differences,  above  all  forbearing  to 
condemn  harshly  those  from  whom  they  differ  in 
faith  and  practice,  for  sharp  words  leave  ugly  scars 
which  outlast  open  wounds. 

They  must  know  what  they  believe,  and  strive  to 
be  in  closer,  truer  union  with  those  of  their  own  Com- 
munion, careful  to  maintain,  in  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  its  tenets.  Vague  or 
indefinite  membership  will  never  create  unity. 
"  Give  peace  at  home  "  must  be  the  constant  prayer 
of  those  who  would  be  at  peace  with  those  without. 
They  must  shun  all  ventures  of  private  judgment. 
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Such  acts,  whether  of  individuals  or  party,  done  in 
a  spirit  of  wilfulness  can  only,  as  past  experience  has 
always  proved,  create  discord  and  widen  divisions. 

They  must  seek  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  holy 
and  consistent  living,  and  so  commend  to  others  the 
principles  which  they  uphold. 

They  must  show  more  zeal  in  winning  souls  for 
Him  who  "  loved  His  Church  and  gave  Himself  for 
that  He  might  present  the  Church  to  Himself  a 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish." 

They  must  continue  steadfastly  in  prayer  that  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  may  be 
led  into  the  way  of  truth  and  hold  the  Faith  in  the 
bond  of  peace  and  in  righteousness  of  life. 

And  as  they  pray  they  must  wait  for  the  answer 
to  their  prayer,  not  dwelling  on  the  differences  which 
hinder  unity,  not  trying  to  force  those  who  differ 
into  the  exact  mould  in  which  they  have  been 
fashioned,  but  waiting  for  the  vision  of  the  unity 
of  Christendom  with  which  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John  closes,  waiting  God's  way  and  time — waiting 
and  working  patiently,  knowing  it  will  surely  come — 
M  I  am  the  Holy  City,  new  Jerusalem  coming  down 
out  of  heaven,  having  the  Glory  of  God.  And  the 
wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  on 
them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb.  And  the  city  lieth  four  square,  and  the 
length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  thereof  are 
equal.  And  the  nations  shall  be  amidst  the  light 
thereof,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  bring  their 
glory  into  it."  For  this  is  the  promise  of  the  Great 
Builder,  which  He  spake  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
"  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 


IX 

THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTENDOM 
By  the  Ven.  John  Wakeford,  B.D.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

In  all  the  stir  of  these  times  the  importance  of 
unity  of  plan  and  unity  of  action  is  everywhere 
recognised.  It  is  seen  that  allies  must  move  under 
one  control,  that  army  and  navy  must  work  in  close 
co-operation,  and  that  no  abundance  of  zeal  or 
courage  serves  the  common  cause  so  truly  or  so 
effectively  as  conference  in  council  and  harmony 
In  action.  And  in  our  national  life  one  of  the  most 
striking  effects  of  the  great  war  has  been  that 
unifying  of  our  forces  and  interests  which  has  given 
us  a  re-birth  as  a  people  and  has  made  us  gratefully 
aware  that  Britain  is  one  and  sound  at  heart. 
There  are  now  no  pleas  for  party  or  apologists  for 
dissension  :  the  enemy  at  the  gate  has  made  us  all 
friends  within.  And  without  argument  it  is  allowed 
that  division  is  danger  and  that  class  interest  is 
in  some  degree  a  treason  to  the  nation  and  the 
community. 

Before  the  Saxon  kingdoms  were  welded  into 
one  State  their  people  were  all  of  one  Church.  It 
was  Christianity  that  first  taught  the  principle  of 
national  unity  and  international  fellowship.  It  was 
a  religious  ideal  that  first  moved  the  soldiery  of 
the  European  nations  to  march  together  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  And  the  world  to-day,  having 
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learned  its  lessons  of  fellowship  and  co-operation 
in  the  school  of  experience,  has  little  patience  for 
a  divided  Christianity  and  much  doubt  of  the  saving 
power  of  a  religion  that  seems  to  have  lost  its  first 
principles.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  unity 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  Faith. 

All  Christianity  begins  in  Christ.  He  is  not  only 
the  Supreme  Teacher.  He  is  also  the  living  Head 
of  that  body  which  comprises  all  Christian  people. 
To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  member  of  His  Society ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  related  to  Him  and  at  the 
same  time  separate  from  the  other  members  of  His 
Society.  The  book  which  holds  its  place  in  the  New 
Testament  after  the  four  Gospels  is  the  book  of  the 
Acts.  This  book  is  the  record  of  the  first  vigorous 
movement  of  a  Divine  Society  amongst  men.  The 
first  disciples  received  together  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  when  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in 
one  place."  And  at  once  when  three  thousand 
converts  were  added  to  their  number  "  all  that 
believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  common." 
The  social  life  of  the  Church  was  one  of  its  most 
marked  spiritual  characteristics  in  the  first  age; 
all  men  might  know  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  by 
their  manifest  love  for  one  another. 

To-day  we  see  everywhere  a  condition  of  things 
that  mocks  our  claim  to  be  members  of  this  Apostolic 
Church.  He  that  died  that  He  might  draw  all  men 
unto  Him  and  gather  together  in  one  all  the  children 
of  God  scattered  throughout  the  world  is  invoked 
and  claimed  by  some  who  apparently  are  surest 
only  that  they  are  "  not  as  other  men  are,"  though 
in  truth  denying  or  protesting  can  never  be  a  very 
happy  condition  of  Christian  belief  or  conducive 
to  the  growth  of  the  character  in  grace  and  charity. 

We  need  to  begin  by  being  heartily  ashamed  of 
our  divisions ;  we  shall  never  reform  unless  we  take 
the  measure  of  our  failure.     Why  is  Christianity 
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so  greatly  in  arrears  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  ? 
The  Gospel  is  the  word  of  love  and  the  call  to  fellow- 
ship. If  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  are 
unloving  ;md  unbrotherly  their  lives  deny  their 
profession.  The  heart  of  man  needs  a  religion 
that  builds  up  the  broken  heart  and  gathers  together 
the  outcasts;  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this 
is  no  Divine  truth  or  Divine  message  which  fails  to 
expel  selfishness  or  to  kindle  sympathy  and  loving- 
kindness.  But  our  divisions  do  more  than  this, 
they  waste  our  forces  and  hinder  the  warfare  against 
sin.  The  rivalry  of  denominations  is  totally  different 
in  spirit  from  emulation  in  good  works;  and 
proselytising  has  no  relation  to  evangelising.  A 
hesitating  convert  in  that  stage  of  his  spiritual 
experience  that  most  demands  the  bracing  and  en- 
couraging guidance  and  companionship  of  the 
older  disciples  is  likely  to  be  chilled  and  dismayed 
by  hints  and  warnings  that  suggest  to  him  that  he 
joined  one  of  a  number  of  competing  associations. 
And  from  the  mission  fields  abroad  as  well  as  from 
the  great  heathendom  at  home  there  comes  the 
continual  reproach  that  our  Christianity  must  first 
heal  its  own  divisions  and  end  its  own  controversies 
before  it  professes  to  have  a  coherent  or  persuasive 
Gospel  for  a  distracted  race.  Our  missionaries 
are  discredited,  our  converts  bewildered,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  defeated  by  our  lack  of 
unity  and  charity. 

All  this  is  generally  admitted  by  Christian  people 
everywhere.  The  question  is  now,  Is  there  any  way 
of  recovery?  We  must  answer  at  once  that  the 
Unity  of  the  Christian  world  must  be  possible,  since 
it  is  manifestly  the  will  of  God.  Our  Redeemer 
Himself  prayed  of  the  Father  that  all  believing  in 
Him  should  be  one,  even  as  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one.  We  must  never  despair  of  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  will.     It  is  a  great  thing  that  already  there 
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is  a  widespread  desire  amongst  Christians  for  unity. 
This  desire  must  inspire  our  prayers;  and,  as  we 
pray  for  unity  constantly,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
by  a  spiritual  instinct  refusing  to  harbour  sectarian 
jealousy  or  exclusion.  We  shall  find  ourselves 
distrustful  of  religious  tenets  or  practices  which  are 
merely  local  or  sectional,  the  expression  of  a  social 
prepossession  or  of  a  political  ideal.  We  shall  with- 
hold ourselves  from  what  is  negative  or  destructive 
in  faith  and  practice,  and  rejoice  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  who  seem  remotest  from  ourselves 
in  religious  conviction.  But  we  may  go  much 
further  than  this.  Our  divisions  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  our  reckless  and  unrestrained  habit  of  forming 
our  opinions  lightly  and  then  regarding  them  with 
too  much  respect.  Christianity,  after  all,  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion;  it  is  life  in  Christ.  Baptism  is 
admission  into  fellowship,  and  we  begin  with 
baptism.  He  is  ready  for  baptism  who  accepts  the 
Divine  Lord  as  his  lord  and  gives  Him  his  allegiance. 
It  is  not  education,  but  disposition  that  counts 
here.  One  might  conceive  of  a  good  Christian  who 
knew  no  formularies  and  had  no  views.  The  first 
necessity  is  personal  devotion  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour ;  and  that  devotion  is  the  fraternal  principle 
that  must  ultimately  make  men  to  be  of  one  mind 
in  the  House  of  God.  We  shall  never  reach  unity 
through  arguments  or  compromises.  The  tempta- 
tion to  contrive  agreements  of  doctrinal  statement 
between  denominations  leaves  out  of  the  reckoning 
the  graver  divisions  of  East  and  West,  and  also  of 
those  religious  bodies  which  are  grouped  severally 
about  the  questions  of  authority  and  personal 
freedom.  It  is  possible  that  a  merely  local  union 
by  agreement  would  defer  indefinitely  the  more 
important  and  larger  matter.  The  discussion  of 
incidents  in  history  and  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  those  incidents  will  carry  us  further  from 
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the  desired  goal.  To-day  we  must  begin  anew  with 
fidelity  to  Christ ;  and  we  must  value  our  creeds  as 
terms  of  fellowship,  not  to  exclude  but  to  retain  and 
to  enfold.  He  who  lives  in  personal  union  with 
our  Lord  and  strives  to  do  His  will  shall  be  taught 
of  the  doctrine  by  God  Himself;  we  may  well  be 
content  to  be  patient  with  our  fellowman  whilst 
he  is  under  that  guidance  and  tuition. 

And  last,  every  Christian  man  is  bound  by  his 
calling  to  be  a  missionary.  It  is  in  the  open  cam- 
paign that  we  lose  our  pettinesses  and  our  exclusive- 
ness.  Let  us  give  ourselves  whole-heartedly  to  the 
winning  of  the  world  for  Christ ;  and  our  divisions 
will  be  consumed  by  our  desire  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind. 


X 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CHILD 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Poock,  D.D. 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  children  :  "I  love 
these  little  people ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when 
they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God,  love  us,"  and  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
month  before  dying,  said  :  u  God  left  man  on  earth 
three  things  out  of  Paradise,  the  stars,  the  flowers, 
and  the  eyes  of  children."  Two  quotations  worthy 
certainly  of  being  learnt  by  heart,  giving  the  child, 
indeed,  extra  charms  in  our  eyes. 

The  child,  however,  is  becoming  rarer  relatively 
than  he  was.  People  may  protest  as  much  as  they 
like  that  parental  affection  was  never  deeper  than 
now,  but  they  cannot  deny  that  the  birth-rate  has 
been  going  down,  down,  down.  The  authority  for 
that  fact  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  Registrar- 
General,  whose  statistics  we  all  recognise  as  most 
weighty. 

If  we  look  back  fifty  years  we  find  the  average 
rate  of  births  per  iooo  of  the  population  was  about 
35.  The  rate  between  1871-5  was  35*5,  between 
1876-80  it  was  33*3,  and  it  has  been  decreasing 
ominously  since.  The  rate  for  1915  was  21*9  and 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1916  it  dropped  to  20*  1.  But 
1915  and  1916  are  war  years  and  cannot  be  a  satis- 
factory basis  of  calculation. 
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Taking  the  ten  years  before  the  war — 1904-13 — 
we  find  the  figures  are  :  277,  27- 1,  270,  263,  266, 
258,  250,  244,  240,  240. 

In  the  course  of  this  decade  the  marriage  rate 
actually  went  up  from  147  to  14-9,  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriage  was  very  slight,  and  there  was 
no  decrease  in  the  population  of  women  or  wives 
between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  to  account 
for  the  decline.  In  other  words,  the  Corrected  " 
Birth-rate  of  England  and  Wales  is  very  much  the 
same  as  the  "  Crude  "  Rate.  This  is  not  the  same 
in  the  case  of  Ireland  and  France,  as  the  following 
table  will  show — 

1881.  1901. 

Crude.       Corrected.       Crude.       Corrected. 

England  and  Wales       .  33-9  347  28-5  28-4 

Scotland        ....  337  39-3  29-5  334 

Ireland 24-5  jj-2  22-7  j6-i 

France 24'Q  2j/  220  21 6 

Ireland  is  virile,  and  getting  more  virile.  France 
is  decaying,  and  England  is  following  France. 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  falling  of  the 
birth-rate?  Investigation  leads  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Neo-Malthusian  teaching  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
in  the  eighties  is  the  main  cause.  Their  doctrines 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  an  ever-growing  body  of 
disciples,  and  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  soon  showed 
itself.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mrs.  Besant  to  say  that  on 
her  conversion  to  Theosophy  she  renounced  her 
race-suicide  principles. 

The  Census  of  191 1  made  it  clear  that  families 
were  becoming  smaller.  The  Census  dealt  with 
314  areas.  Of  these  only  46  had  a  majority  (per 
1000  families)  of  more  than  three  children.  The 
areas  of  which  the  families  contain  on  the  average 
four  rather  than  three  children  are  mainly  in  the 
north  in  the  industrial  districts. 
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This  means  that  the  working  classes  are  more 
fertile  than  those  socially  above  them.  But  certain 
textile  towns  show  an  alarming  decrease.     Thus — 

Huddersfield's  birth-rate  declined  22  %  between  1881  &  1903 

Oldham's  ,,         ,,  ,,       24 

Bradford's  ,,         ,,  ,,       26 

Blackburn's        ,,         ,,  ,,        32 

Burnley's  ,,         ,,  ,,       32 

Halifax's  „         ,,  ,,       32 

Here  we  have  well-paid  operatives  with  a  rapidly 
decreasing  birth-rate.  This  decline  must  be  in- 
tended. Dr.  Newsholme,  Principal  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  connects  it  with 
the  diminishing  influence  of  the  half-timer.  His 
remarks  have  so  practical  a  bearing  upon  Mr.  Fisher's 
Education  Bill  now  before  the  country  that  I  feel 
I  need  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  him.  He  says  : 
"  In  the  earlier  years  of  these  (textile)  industries 
each  child  was  his  parent's  savings-bank,  from  which 
the  savings  could  be  drawn  as  soon  as  the  child 
could  go  to  the  mill  as  a  half-timer.  Now  the  age 
at  which  the  child's  immature  strength  can  be 
exploited  has  been  retarded,  and  the  child  is  a  less 
valuable  asset  than  in  the  past "  (The  Declining 
Birth-Rate,  19 11). 

The  nobility  of  the  country  used  often  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  quality."  They  certainly  have 
no  right  to  the  title  of  the  quantity."  Of  100 
fertile  marriages  for  each  decade  from  1831  to  1890, 
from  families  which  had  been  members  of  the 
nobility  for  at  least  two  preceding  generations, 
Messrs.  W.  C.  D.  and  C.  D.  Whetham  find  the 
following  number  of  births  :  1831-40,  7*1 ;  1851-60, 
about  6*i ;  1871-80,  about  4-4;  1881-90,  about 
3' 1.  We  can  hardly  presume  it  was  the  inability 
to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  their  offspring  that 
induced  noble  couples  to  help  on  so  effectively  the 
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suicide  of  their  race.  If  numbers  and  heredity 
count  for  anything  in  patriotism  then  the  wealthy 
classes  and  the  intellectual  classes  must  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  unpatriotic. 

Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
are  worth  quoting  in  this  matter.  Professor  Pearson 
says  :  "  For  forty  years  the  intellectual  classes  of 
the  nation,  enervated  by  wealth  and  by  love  of 
pleasure,  or  following  an  erroneous  standard  of  life, 
have  ceased  to  give  in  due  proportion  the  men 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  ever-growing  work  of  the 
Empire."  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  of  October  16,  1916,  published  the  result  of 
a  confidential  investigation  dealing  with  the  result 
of  120  marriages  of  intellectuals."  His  evidence 
showed  that  107  of  these  marriages  were  "  limited  " 
and  13  "  unlimited,"  and  that  the  average  number 
of  children  was  considerably  under  two.  This 
means,  indeed,  the  passing  of  the  child  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  speaks  thus  of  the  middle  classes 
in  his  Socialism  and  the  Family.  He  says  :  '*  Enor- 
mous numbers  of  childless  families  appear;  the 
middle-class  family  with  two,  or  at  most  three 
children  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
certain  strata."  He  looks  for  amelioration  in 
Socialism  when  "  the  State  will  pay  for  children 
born  legitimately  in  the  marriage  it  will  sanction," 
when  "  a  woman  with  healthy  and  successful  offspring 
will  draw  a  wage  for  each  one  of  them  from  the 
State  so  long  as  they  go  on  well."  The  italics  are 
mine.  Do  not  the  words  italicised  set  one  furiously 
to  think?  It  is  true  that  the  death-rate  amongst 
the  wage-earners  is  higher  than  that  in  the  upper 
classes,  but  it  is  happily  decreasing.  The  rate  of 
infant  mortality  is  not  as  high  as  it  was,  although 
the  Registrar-General's  Returns  for  the  Second 
Quarter  of  1917  are  not  encouraging.     In  the  decade 
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from  1890  to  1899  the  death-rate  of  infants, under 
one  year  was  152*2,  but  it  dropped  to  132*4  between 
1900  and  1909.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1916  it 
was  only  81,  but  for  April,  May,  June,  19 17,  the 
rate  is  90.  The  death-rate  increased  also  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1916,  and  the  drop  in  the 
birth-rate  is  appalling.  The  actual  number  of  births 
in  England  and  Wales  in  the  second  quarter  of  1914, 
1915,  1916  and  1917  are  102-024,  74*534,  82*473 
and  45*485  respectively.  The  war  is,  of  course, 
partly  accountable  for  this  serious  drop.  The  gain 
of  births  over  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  between 
1881  and  the  end  of  1885  was  14*1.  This  gain  fell 
to  9*5  by  the  end  of  1912.  These  are  ante-war 
figures.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1916  the  gain  of  life 
over  death  was  down  to  5*2.  The  1917  returns  show 
that  by  now  the  gain  is  much  less.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  decrease  during  the  war  is  due  to  the  war, 
the  reply  must  be  that  race  suicide  is  still  very 
prevalent,  and  that  therefore  the  remarkably  small 
number  of  births  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
prevent  the  births  of  more  children.  Race  suicide 
is  probably  as  great  an  enemy  to  our  race  as  the 
German  Army  and  intemperance  put  together. 
How  odious  is  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  deplore  the 
loss  of  infant  life  and  yet  prevent  life  at  its  source  by 
practising  race  suicide. 

Few  English  people  ever  reflect  on  the  emptiness 
of  the  British  Empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  race.  Only  about  15,000,000  of  our  kith 
and  kin  are  found  outside  these  isles.  There  is  but 
one  person  in  Australia,  and  in  Canada  but  two 
persons,  to  the  square  mile.  We  are  but  aliens  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  in  India.  In  Canada  be- 
tween 1901-11  the  wheat  supply  increased  by 
75  per  cent.,  but  the  population  only  by  n  per  cent. 
There  can  be  abundance  of  food,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  labour  to  produce  it. 
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Meanwhile  statesmen  and  economists  deplore 
the  failing  fertility  of  our  race  and  suggest  every 
solution  but  the  right  one,  or  say  there  is  no  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  other  day  I  heard  an  eminent  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  speaking  about  this  decrease  of  the  birth- 
rate, ask  sceptically,  "  But  how  stop  it  ?  "  He  thinks 
that  the  endowment  of  maternity  will  be  tried  by 
our  Government.  But  such  a  measure  will  not  stop 
the  evil.  The  solution  that  will  make  us  a  strong, 
virile,  fertile  race  again  is  a  return  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  child,  and  the  turning  from  the 
unnatural  and  anti-social  sin  of  the  use  of  artificial 
checks  to  child-birth.  A  Christian  husband  and 
wife  who  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  child  is  created 
by  God  and  can  go  back  to  God  will  feel  it  a  proud 
privilege  to  co-operate  with  God  in  the  procreation 
of  the  child.  There  will  then  be  a  natural  and  super- 
natural desire  to  have  a  large  family,  and  to  educate 
on  Christian  lines  the  children,  so  that  these  having 
served  God  here  as  He  wishes  to  be  served  may 
glorify  Him,  for  all  eternity,  in  the  perfect  happiness 
of  heaven. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  what  England 
is  coming  to. 

Natural  gain  of  births  over  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  :— 
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EXTINCTION 


1881-5.     1901-5.        1912.         1916.  1916. 

(4  quarter)  (4  quarter.) 

And  in  the  second  quarter  of  1917  the  White 
Flag  of  Life  is  much  nearer  than  ever  the  Black 
Flag  of  Extinction. 


XI 

THE  CHURCH  AND  A  SOCIAL  PROGRAMME 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
King's  Weigh  House  Chapel. 

If  the  Church  has  a  Social  Programme,  it  must  be 
one  that  can  be  immediately  derived  from  the  faith 
on  which  the  Church  is  founded  and  the  function 
it  is  intended  to  serve.  If  a  Social  Programme  is 
taken  up  merely  because  the  world  has  become 
interested  in  social  reconstruction,  it  will  be  without 
a  defence  against  those  within  the  Church  who  claim 
that  Christianity  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
social  order  :  and  it  will  be  suspect  by  social  re- 
formers outside,  who  will  look  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  Social  Programme  as  a  bid  for  popularity  or 
a  means  of  proselytising.  Such  objections  have 
already  been  made,  and  they  find  an  obvious  ground 
of  attack  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  only  seems  to 
adopt  with  timidity  schemes  that  have  had  quite 
another  origin  :  which  seems  to  prove  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church's  real  concern 
and  do  not  spring  from  the  principles  of  the  Church's 
faith. 

It  must  be,  therefore,  first  of  all  made  clear  that 
the  faith  to  which  the  Church  is  committed  not 
only  has  certain  social  applications,  but  demands 
these  as  an  essential  part  in  the  very  confession  of 
that  faith.  Here  the  Church  has  yet  to  be  converted 
from   within.     The   initial   difficulty   is   that   the 
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Christian  Gospel  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  social 
conditions,  and  the  Christian  Creeds  make  no 
deliverance  on  such  a  subject.  The  impression 
that  Christ  had  nothing  to  say  to  social  conditions 
comes  from  a  very  superficial  reading  of  the  Gospels. 
The  allegation  that  there  is  no  direct  teaching  about 
slavery,  property,  the  state  or  war  in  the  Grospels, 
and  that  Christ  did  not  condemn  the  obvious  social 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  his  day,  is  not  to  be 
turned  by  texts  collected  from  here  and  there  which 
are  evidence  in  a  different  direction.  What  needs 
to  be  brought  out  is  that  Christ  did  not  deal  with 
symptoms,  but  with  root  causes,  with  the  life 
values  and  the  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which 
society  was  and  is  still  built  :  and  what  He  proposes 
in  regard  to  them  was  not  only  revolutionary,  but 
an  almost  complete  inversion  of  what  men  accepted. 
He  summed  up  life  in  service,  the  highest  end  man 
could  set  before  him,  not  what  a  man  could  get  out 
of  life,  but  what  he  could  give.  He  was  not  content 
to  lop  off  some  branches  and  prune  others.  He 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  He  recognised 
that  in  natural  society  to  him  that  hath  is  given, 
that  as  a  man  does  so  he  is  done  by.  But  in  His 
own  action  and  in  that  He  proposes  to  His  followers 
He  disregards  a  man's  deserts,  but  looks  only  to 
his  needs,  and  bids  those  who  would  become  sons 
of  God  imitate  the  undiscriminating  sun  and  rain, 
which  fall  upon  good  and  evil  alike.  He  nowhere 
lays  down  any  abstract  doctrine  or  equality,  but 
He  calls  upon  the  privileged  to  renounce  all  that 
they  have,  and  He  regards  the  most  socially  worth- 
less soul  as  of  such  infinite  value  that  the  reclama- 
tion of  one  gives  heaven  more  joy  than  the  spectacle 
of  ninety-nine  who  live  merely  according  to  the 
social  sanctions  of  their  times.  The  Gospel  puts 
man  before  money,  and  values  the  soul  above  the 
whole  world.     All  these  things  mean  the  trans- 
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valuation  of  the  social  values  then  and  still  accepted 
by  the  world. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ  regarded  a  state 
of  poverty,  oppression  or  suffering  as  not  incom- 
patible with  religious  riches,  inner  freedom  and  the 
assurance  of  Divine  favour,  and  the  truth  of  this  we 
must  never  forget.  Social  reform  must  never  take 
precedence  over  the  call  of  God  addressed  to  every 
soul.  But  Christ  did  not  teach  that  the  riches  which 
involved  poverty  could  be  held  along  with  the  King- 
dom of  God,  nor  did  He  allow  that  you  could  make 
others  suffer  and  yet  have  peace  here  and  hereafter. 
He  preaches  indifference  to  those  who  are  suffering 
under  an  unjust  system,  but  He  preaches  very  un- 
pleasant consequences  for  those  who  create  and  live 
on  such  a  system.  If  the  Gospels  are  read  in  this 
light  they  will  be  seen  to  be  full  of  social  applications 
that  have  before  passed  unnoticed. 

When  we  come  to  the  Church's  formulated  Creeds 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  involve  a  social  expression, 
indeed  that  the  Church's  faith  is  not  truly  confessed 
until  it  is  expressed  in  life.  All  the  theological 
difficulties  which  modern  thought  finds  in  the  Creeds 
vanish,  and  become  fundamental  axioms  when  once 
they  are  interpreted  socially.  Creeds  can  only  set 
forth  the  realities  of  faith  in  symbols,  as  the  Creeds 
were  once  actually  called  :  the  real  expression  of 
faith  must  be  in  life  and  society.  This  does  not 
decry  the  Creeds,  but  it  regards  them  only  as  plans 
for  building,  of  little  use  to  offer  to  a  man  who  is 
looking  for  somewhere  to  live  in.  For  instance ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  especially  as  expressed 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  seems  to  the  average 
Englishman  absolutely  remote,  unintelligible  and 
contradictory.  Take  it  as  the  explanation  of  how 
the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Society  is  based  upon 
absolute  equality,  and  understand  that  until  human 
society  is  on  the  same  basis,  it  must  perish  ever- 
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lastingly,  and  the  subtlest  points  of  the  Creed  become 
each  absolutely  essential  to  the  right  ordering  of 
Society.  The  method  of  the  Inn  nation  shows  that 
mankind  can  only  be  raised  as  those  who  are  exalted 
renounce  their  privileges,  come  down  to  the  level  of 
the  fallen  and  enslaved,  and  with  nothing  that  is 
not  open  to  them  also  lift  them  higher.  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  Sacraments  is  that  tne  highest  media- 
tion of  God  comes  through  material  things  being 
sacredly  used  and  appropriated  in  equal  fellowship. 
It  is  not  only  that  Christian  doctrines  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  social  application :  their  social  implication 
is  their  true  explication. 

The  Church's  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  make  this 
implication  of  the  Gospel  clear  to  men,  and  to  call 
upon  them  to  believe  and  act  upon  it,  or  lose  their 
souls  and  bring  destruction  upon  society.  It  may 
be  that  the  effort  to  realise  these  implications  will 
demand  some  scheme  quite  different  from  any  that 
are  before  us  to-day,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church 
simply  to  criticise  these  various  schemes  as  inade- 
quate while  she  herself  puts  forward  nothing  definite 
in  their  place ;  it  will  not  do  simply  to  preach  pious 
platitudes  and  call  them  principles;  it  will  not  do 
simply  to  inspire  and  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
a  true  social  order  may  be  planned  and  built.  That 
would  mean  an  intolerable  division  between  the 
prophet  and  the  reformer.  The  Church  would  then 
generate  politicians,  but  have  to  disown  them  the 
moment  they  came  into  existence.  And  yet  what 
else  is  there  for  the  Church  to  do  but  to  ally  and 
pledge  herself  to  one  or  other  of  the  social  remedies 
proposed  ?  We  must  not  be  horrified  at  the  possi- 
bility even  of  that.  If  any  social  scheme  is  just  and 
true  to  Christian  principles,  the  Church  must  say 
that  it  is  right,  and  call  for  its  adoption.  It  may 
well  be  that  any  scheme  will  afterwards  be  found 
inadequate.   The  Church  would  then  incur  the  odium 
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of  pledging  itself  to  a  mistaken  political  principle, 
of  having  challenged  economic  law.  But  the  Church 
has  done  this  again  and  again  in  history,  and  made 
terrible  mistakes,  but  it  is  judged  differently  by  the 
kind  of  mistake  it  made.  It  supported  slavery,  and 
it  will  take  centuries  to  overtake  the  error.  But 
it  also  denounced  usury,  which  was  perhaps  an 
economic  blunder,  but  no  one  has  disbelieved  in  the 
Church  on  account  of  that. 

But  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  obvious  danger  of 
a  political  alliance  and  of  pronouncing  on  a 
particular  theory.  It  is  not  that  the  Church  shall 
merely  keep  to  general  principles,  but  that  the  Church 
herself  shall  experiment  along  the  lines  of  her  own 
faith.  Our  Lord  obviously  intended  His  society 
to  organise  itself  on  lines  different  from  the  world, 
and  to  do  this  without  waiting  for  the  world  to  adopt 
the  new  principles  and  embody  them  in  legislation. 
Christianity  does  not  move  along  the  lines  of  abstract 
principle,  but  in  obedience  to  a  life  of  faith.  In  the 
past  the  Church  has  made  extraordinary  experiments 
of  an  economic  nature,  notably  in  the  Apostolic 
practice  of  regarding  all  things  as  common  and  in 
the  medieval  monastic  system;  neither  of  which 
failed  in  the  sense  that  is  popularly  imagined.  What 
the  Church  ought  to  call  upon  men  to  do  now  is  to 
make  individual  and  corporate  experiments  upon 
new  lines  of  social  life,  adventures  of  faith  which 
venture  all,  and  not  to  fear  the  reproach  of  failure. 
It  is  by  such  means  that  we  may  find  our  way  to  a 
new  order  of  society  without  tarrying  for  any,  with- 
out coercing  anyone  who  does  not  believe  or  approve, 
and  without  waiting  until  a  majority  can  enforce 
its  will  upon  a  resisting  minority.  The  Church 
herself  was  meant  to  be  such  a  society  organised 
on  different  lines  with  a  different  motive  and  with 
a  different  authority  from  that  of  the  world; 
not  a  society  for  worship  only,  but  a  society  which 
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by  a  perfect  example  could  win  the  world  from  its 
war  and  strife  to  its  own  way  of  wisdom;  not 
only  finding  fellowship  in  the  sacred  elements  of 
Holy  Communion,  but  in  a  common  share  in  the 
material  elements  of  life. 


XII 

CAN   THE  CHURCH  PRESERVE  PEACE? 
By  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  D.D. 

The  Church  is  not  a  political  institution.  Properly 
conceived,  the  churches  of  the  present  day  are  broken 
fragments  of  that  great  spiritual  movement  which 
emanated  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ. 
The  slender  handful  of  His  followers,  mightily  rein- 
forced and  inspired  by  the  happenings  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  became  a  strong  and  increasing 
organisation,  that  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  At  first,  the 
Emperors  and  their  advisers  suspected  the  primitive 
Church  of  being  a  secret  society  with  political  aspira- 
tions and  designs.  It  was  long  before  they  under- 
stood that  the  King  and  Kingdom  of  which  Christians 
spoke  offered  no  menace  to  Caesar  and  his  empire. 

For  about  200  years  the  Church  retained  her 
spiritual  integrity ;  and  then,  by  her  compact  with 
Constantine,  she  entered  definitely  into  alliance  with 
the  ambitions  and  polity  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  then  approaching  its  period  of  dissolution. 
Since  that  time  the  alliance  has  been  maintained 
with  more  or  less  persistence,  to  the  Church's  great 
detriment.  Various  sections  have  broken  off  from 
the  main  body  because  of  their  divergence  of  view 
on  this  vital  issue,  but  the  main  trend  of  the  visible 
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Church  has  been  one  of  constant  inter-action  with 
state-craft  and  its  implications. 

But  though  not  a  political  organisation,  the 
Church — using  that  word  as  expressive  of  average 
Christian  opinion  and  action — has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  nations,  first  by  the  high  standard 
of  morals  which  she  has  proclaimed;  secondly,  by 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  trained  under 
her  influence ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  atmosphere  which 
she  has  created  and  spread  abroad.  And  it  is  to 
these  avenues  of  influence  that  we  must  look  for  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  effect  upon  the  present 
age. 

It  is  a  mistake,  as  we  view  it,  for  the  Church, 
in  her  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  Peace,  which  must 
ever  be  her  weal,  as  it  is  that  of  our  foremost  states- 
men, to  formulate  conditions  as  to  the  cession  of 
territory  or  the  delimitation  of  frontiers.  In  all 
these  matters  she  has  no  special  function.  Her 
sources  of  information  are  shared  by  statesmen, 
essayists,  newspaper  editors,  and  others.  However 
oracular  her  tone  may  be,  her  opinions  must  be 
judged  by  the  criteria  with  which  those  of  others, 
who  set  themselves  up  to  be  guides,  must  be  tested. 
Her  leaders  indeed  run  the  grave  danger  of 
minimising  their  spiritual  influence,  when  they  speak 
of  subjects  of  which  they  are  not  specially  informed, 
and  for  which  their  education  and  training  are  often 
a  disqualification. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  direction  in  which  the  Church  can 
preserve  Peace,  when  once  more  the  Angel  of  Peace 
settles  down  on  this  distracted  planet,  we  must 
turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the  spiritual  than  the 
political  forces  that  she  is  able  to  command. 

If  she  is  to  preserve  Peace  when  the  war  is  ended, 
why  did  the  Church  not  keep  the  war  from  beginning  ? 
What  warrant  have  we  for  supposing  that  her  in- 
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fluence  will  be  any  more  potent  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  ?  To  that  the  reply  is  simple  enough. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  the  Church  has  learnt 
her  lesson.  Before  the  war  she  was  materialised  by 
the  materialism  around  her.  Instead  of  keeping 
to  her  high  spiritual  and  ethical  standards,  she 
truckled  to  wealth  and  fashion,  to  the  softness  and 
effeminacy  of  the  age.  She  proposed  no  heroic 
programmes  for  her  youth  and  winked  at  the 
lowered  temperature  of  the  pew.  She  made  her 
boast  in  the  culture  and  eloquence  of  her  ministry, 
the  architectual  beauty  of  her  edifices,  the  number 
and  splendour  of  her  philanthropic  humanities. 
Except  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  the 
dominant  note  was  not  that  of  the  spirit,  but  of 
the  flesh. 

This  war  has  been  searching  the  Church  like  fire, 
and  exposed  the  vast  amount  of  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  which  has  been  covered  with  veneer  and 
painted  to  look  like  enduring  marble.  The  process 
is  painful  but  wholesome;  and  the  effect  on  the 
Church  and  Society  will  be  highly  beneficial  and,  we 
may  hope,  permanent.  She  did  not  stop  the  war, 
because  she  permitted  amongst  her  own  members 
and  in  her  own  bosom  the  discordant  passions  of 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  misunderstanding,  which 
are  in  close  kinship  to  similar  passions  that  have 
been  smouldering  in  Europe  for  years,  and  of  which 
this  world-conflagration  is  the  natural  outcome. 
Beelzebub  cannot  cast  out  demons.  You  must  be 
rid  of  the  beam  before  you  can  extract  the  mote. 

The  hope  of  the  world  of  to-day,  to  which  men's 
hearts  are  turning  and  their  hearts  straining,  is  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  is  one  of  the  ideals  of 
Scripture.  For  long  it  was  only  a  pious  dream ; 
but  it  was  launched  as  a  practical  proposition  at 
the  Cornell  University,  U.S.A.,  on  May  16,  1915.  Its 
most  eloquent  and  convincing  presentation,  however, 
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has  been  given  in  the  superb  utterances  of  President 
Wilson.  His  memorable  utterances  on  this  subject 
are  historic.  He  speaks  of  "  the  international  con- 
cert, which  must  hereafter  hold  the  world  at  peace." 
He  says  that  "  Peace  must  be  followed  by  the 
definite  concert  of  the  Powers,  which  will  make  it 
virtually  impossible  that  any  such  catastrophe 
should  ever  overwhelm  us  again." 

But  he  goes  on  to  make  this  admission,  that  a 
force  must  be  created  as  a  guarantor  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  settlement,  so  that  no  nation,  or  probable 
combination  of  nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it. 
Other  authorities  on  the  subject  speak  of  an  inter- 
national Police  Force.  We  understand  what  this 
means,  but  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  direction 
of  this  force  will  be  a  very  delicate  business.  After 
all,  are  not  the  Allied  Armies  acting  very  largely 
in  that  capacity  at  the  present  time?  Policemen 
don't  transform  burglars  and  murderers  into  saints; 
and  sometimes  the  forces  of  misrule  are  too  fierce 
and  strong  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  constabu- 
lary !  What  can  the  Police  of  Russia  do  to  keep  order 
when  the  whole  country  is  in  revolt  ? 

We  shall  need  something  more  than  a  League  of 
Nations;  something  more  cohesive  and  compelling 
than  a  general  agreement  of  war-weary  statesmen; 
something  more  spiritual  than  an  international 
police.  There  must  be  a  new  atmosphere  in  the 
world.  The  spirit  of  Brotherhood  and  Altruism 
must  be  engendered  and  maintained.  Each  must 
consider  not  his  own  interests  only,  but  those  of  his 
fellows.  The  spirit  of  grab  and  gain  must  yield 
before  the  policy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Co- 
operation must  be  substituted  for  competition,  good- 
will for  suspicion,  and  love  for  hate.  But  the  ex- 
change cannot  be  achieved  by  enactments  or  armies. 
There  must  be  a  preponderance  of  spiritual  ideals, 
and  a  predominance  of  spiritual  energies ;  but  these 
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ideals  and  energies  are  essentially  the  sphere  of  the 
Church,  when  she  is  purified  and  cleansed,  and 
realises  the  original  designing  of  her  creation.  Our 
answer  to  the  question,  which  heads  this  article,  is  in 
the  affirmative,  on  the  one  indispensable  condition 
that  the  Church  is  unworldly  and  spiritual  in  her 
temper  and  her  members. 


XIII 

THE   PRESERVATION  OF  FAMILY   LIFE 
By  Frederic  C.  Spurr. 

The  opinion  is  general  that  after  the  war  "  things 
must  be  different."  Society,  we  are  told,  must  be 
reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom.  The  mountains 
must  be  abased  and  the  valleys  lifted  up.  Ancient 
institutions  can  no  longer  claim  the  right  of  place 
in  virtue  of  their  antiquity;  they  must  justify  their 
existence  by  showing  their  vital  relation  to  current 
human  need ;  if  they  fail  to  do  this  they  must  pass 
to  the  limbo  of  outworn  things.  Nothing  is  to  be 
excluded  from  this  work  of  universal  regeneration ; 
the  throne,  the  Church,  capital  and  labour,  society, 
education,  religion,  marriage  and  the  family — all 
must  submit  to  the  searching  flame.  There  are 
certain  extremists  who  would  reform  by  destroying. 
"  Sweep  away  the  entire  rotten  fabric,"  they  say, 
"  and  build  afresh;  let  us  begin,  for  the  first  time, 
to  write  a  worthy  history :  let  the  year  which  sees 
the  termination  of  the  war,  be  for  humanity  the 
year  ONE."  Already  we  hear  these  violent  voices 
proclaiming  the  new  era.  Others  who  are  more 
reasonable  in  their  demands  are  content  to  attack 
one  or  two  institutions  only,  around  which  have 
grown  useless  accretions.  That  there  is  urgent  need 
for  reform  and  for  reconstruction  in  many  directions 
is  evident  to  all  thinking  people,  but  we  must  see 
that  what  we  get  is  reconstruction  and  not  icono- 
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clasm.     There  is  no  institution  that  is  wholly  bad. 
In  all  there  are  many  things  worth  preserving,  and 
wise  men  will  distinguish  between  the  permanent 
good  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  an  institution, 
and  the  accidental  evil  which,  like  a  parasite,  has 
attached  itself  to  it.     The  parasite  alone  must  go. 
The  most  sinister  effort  that  is  now  being  under- 
taken in  more   than  one   quarter,   is   that  which 
directly  attacks  marriage  and  the  family.     It  is  not 
new.    A  certain  type  of  Socialist  has  urged  it  for 
many    years.     Certain    novelists,    dramatists    and 
essayists — for  the  most  part  men  who  have  no  belief 
in  God — have  not  ceased  for  years  past  to  pour 
scorn  upon  the  Christian  ideas  of  marriage  and  the 
family.     Marriage,  according  to  them,  is  purely  a 
social  contract,  and  should  be  dissolvable  at  will. 
The  family  has  nothing  divine  about  it,  it  is  simply 
a  human  institution  held  together  for  convenience 
by  a  pair  who  choose  to  bring  it  into  being  :    an 
institution,  however,  that  would  flourish  better  were 
it  merged  into  the  life  of  the  State.     This  plea  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Christian  family  is  often  put 
forward  in  the  sacred  name  of  Science,  but  no  serious 
science  can  be  invoked  on  its  behalf.     It  is  a  false 
reading  of  Evolution  that  is  made  the  base  of  the 
modern  infidel  plea  for  the  destruction  of  the  family. 
To  tell  us  that  the  family  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
purely  physiological  and  social  grounds  is  entirely 
to  leave  out  of  reckoning  its  most  important  factors. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  the  idea  of  the  family  has 
deepened  since  primitive  times,  but  its  development 
is  the  unfolding  of  an  essential  life  principle,  resident 
from  the  beginning  in  the  idea  of  the  family.     To 
affirm  of  anything  that  it  is  a  development  from 
simpler  forms  does  not  carry  with  it  a  denial  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  thing  itself.     The  animal  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  family  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
serious   investigation.    The   radical  origin   of   the 
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family  is  Divine.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  family  is  an  institution  ultimately 
derived.  Its  source  and  its  model  are  in  God. 
"  From  Him,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  all  fatherhood  in 
heaven  and  earth  has  proceeded."  The  earthly 
home  is  ideally,  at  least,  a  branch  of  the  heavenly. 
The  human  parent  is  not  a  creator  of  life,  he  is  an 
agent  of  the  Divine  paternity.  He  can  only  transmit 
the  life  he  has  received,  the  children  born  of  his  love 
are  a  sacred  trust  for  the  Eternal  Father,  who  is  the 
source  of  all  being. 

No  conception  of  the  family  is  completely  true 
which  regards  it  merely  as  a  fraction  of  a  larger 
human  society,  or  as  complete  in  itself — the  product 
of  human  caprice  or  expedient.  Nothing  is  more 
necessary  for  modern  people  than  to  master  this 
simple,  radical  principle.  Society  can  never  be 
what  it  should  be  until  it  recognises  that  the  roots 
of  family  life  lie  in  God.  Not  until  we  trace  the 
family  to  Him  can  we  order  aright  our  thought  con- 
cerning the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  all  human 
ties.  Allied  with  God  the  idea  of  the  family  is 
transfigured.  Delivered  from  all  grossness  of  con- 
ception, it  appears  in  all  its  splendour  as  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  life. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  remarkable  fact  of  the 
prolongation  of  human  infancy.  It  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  living  beings.  At  one  year  the  human 
child  is  still  helpless  :  it  is  not  until  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  that  complete  maturity  is 
reached.  In  no  other  department  of  the  living  world 
do  we  find  this.  The  young  of  most  animals  can 
shift  for  themselves  within  a  few  days  to  a  few 
months  of  their  birth.  With  them  maturity  is  soon 
achieved.  The  bonds  also  uniting  animal  offspring 
to  the  parent  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  for  the 
most  part  slender,  and  when  severed  are  forgotten. 
But  the  human  offspring  is  attached  to  the  parents 
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permanently.  When  love  reigns  the  bonds  deepen, 
and  not  even  death  can  sunder  them.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  remarkable  prolongation  of  the  years 
of  training;  this  exceptional  attachment  of  the  off- 
spring to  the  parent  and  to  the  family  ?  What  other 
reason  can  there  be  but  the  fact  that  the  family  has 
a  diviner  origin  and  a  diviner  destiny  than  even  the 
highest  of  the  animals?  And  this  determines  the 
function  of  the  family,  which  is  to  prepare  the 
children  for  their  destiny  both  in  the  present  stage 
of  their  existence  and  for  that  beyond.  For  the 
infant  is  at  once  a  child  of  time  and  a  child  of 
eternity  :  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  fulfilling  that 
destiny  in  both  worlds.  And  none  can  train  their 
children  as  the  parents. 

To  the  schoolmaster  may  be  entrusted  the  task  of 
imparting  ordered  secular  knowledge  :  to  the  parents 
alone  belongs  the  responsibility  of  training  the 
moral  life.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  parents  that 
largely  gives  direction  to  the  life  of  the  child.  From 
them  the  young  child  will  take,  unconsciously,  his 
orientation.  This,  parents,  is  your  terrific  power  : 
you  can  make  or  ruin  your  child  morally.  If  you 
provide  for  your  children  an  environment  charged 
with  moral  poison  gas,  then  you  are  Huns,  and  not 
human  beings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  bend 
your  energies  towards  checking  whatever  hereditary 
weakness  appears  early  in  your  offspring,  and  pro- 
viding a  moral  environment  in  which  your  children 
can  thrive,  this  is  to  work  with  God,  to  be  worthy 
co-operators  in  the  Divine  purpose.  It  is  in  the 
home  that  this  great  task  is  to  be  accomplished. 
There  the  child  in  its  earliest  years  must  be  trained 
physically,  mentally,  socially  and  religiously.  It 
has  to  face  life,  and  it  needs  to  be  fitted  for  the 
strenuous  enterprise.  The  foundations  of  solid  life 
are  laid,  not  in  the  school  but  in  the  home,  and 
they  are  laid  in  the  earliest  years  of  life.    There 
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are  certain  economic  questions  which  appear  here, 
such  as  the  material  means  at  the  disposal  of  parents 
for  properly  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  their 
children.  These  questions  are  grave  and  pressing, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  attend  to  them 
without  delay.  If  the  State  encourages  the  births 
of  children,  it  should  take  care  that  every  child 
born  should  have  its  chance.  This  is  one  of  the 
"  after  the  war  "  problems  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance. The  economic  question  is  bound  up  with  the 
further  questions  of  schooling,  mental  and  spiritual 
training.  For  how  can  there  be  any  adequate  moral 
and  spiritual  training  in  a  slum  ? 

Above  all  things  else  the  family  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  truly  religious  atmosphere — whole- 
some, natural,  free,  but  genuinely  religious.  The 
child  is  naturally  religious.  He  is  made  for  God. 
The  religious  instinct  is  as  real  and  true  as  is  the 
instinct  of  sex.  To  suppress  it,  to  ignore  it,  or  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  to  inflict  upon  the  child  the  cruellest  wrong. 
It  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  heritage  and  to  send  him 
out  into  the  world  unfitted  to  combat  its  tempta- 
tions. There  are  insensates  who  babble  about 
"  leaving  a  child  to  choose  religion  for  itself  when 
it  grows  old  enough."  But  do  these  people  speak 
thus  about  other  departments  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  a  child  to  enter?  Do  they  leave  the  child  to 
"  choose  for  itself,"  at  the  age  of  full  reason,  his 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  ?  No  !  they  "  pre- 
judice "  him  in  these  directions  quite  early  in  life, 
so  as  to  fit  him  for  secular  life.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  child  shall  be  taught  of  God,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  quite  early, 
in  ways  that  he  can  understand,  so  that  he  may  be 
fitted  to  be  a  complete  citizen,  a  complete  man  and 
a  complete  Christian.  Yet  how  this  elementary 
work  is  neglected  by  parents.  In  many  homes  the 
name  of  God  is  scarcely  pronounced  save  as  a  name 
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to  swe  ar  by.  In  other  horn  es  the  Bible — that,  unique 
story  of  God's  progressive  revelation  of  Himself  to 
men — remains  a  sealed  book.  No  word  ever  passes 
the  lips  of  the  parents  concerning  Him  to  whom  we 
owe  all  that  is  best  in  life.  Is  it  any  marvel  that 
so  many  children  grow  up  in  practical  paganism? 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  state  of  modern  society  when 
such  is  the  case  ? 

It  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  family  that  we 
need,  but  the  recovery  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  the 
family.  The  unmarried  need  to  face  the  implica- 
tions of  that  parenthood  which  one  day  may  be 
entrusted  to  them,  and  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  it  with  honour.  When  once  the  Divine  idea 
of  the  family  seizes  the  spirit,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  do  for  prospective  parents  but  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  destiny  by  strict  chastity,  by  self- 
discipline,  by  pure  thinking,  by  wholesome  living, 
and  above  all,  by  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
Redeemer,  for  the  careful  yet  glad  and  beautiful 
service  of  establishing  a  home  and  training  their 
offspring  for  the  service  of  God  and  man.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Britain  decides  to  weaken  her  family 
life,  to  lower  the  ideals  of  marriage,  and  to  accept  a 
"  secular "  programme  of  life,  then  as  surely  as 
other  nations  which  have  followed  that  path  went 
over  into  the  abyss,  so  will  she.  And  from  that 
disaster  God  save  us. 


XIV 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LARGER 
ELECTORATE 

By  the  Ven.  John  Wakeford,  Precentor  of  Lincoln. 

Every  great  war  in  our  history  has  been  followed 
by  a  period  of  national  unsettlement  and  later 
resettlement.  The  strain  of  a  long  conflict  dis- 
covers to  us  the  relative  values  and  weaknesses  in 
national  character  and  social  order,  which  in  ordinary 
days  of  peace  may  be  ignored  or  under-estimated. 
And  a  reconstructive  movement  begins  in  the  light 
of  such  a  discovery.  It  has  been  said  that  in  time 
of  strenuous  action  there  is  little  leisure  for  re- 
flection or  quiet  for  thinking  :  but  this  is  a  great 
fallacy.  In  times  of  crisis,  when  customs  and  con- 
ventions break  up,  the  great  questions  become 
insistent  :  and  people,  who  at  other  times  accept 
things  as  they  are,  then  discuss  very  eagerly  the 
conditions  and  policies  that  affect  social  life.  And 
there  are  few  who  do  not  soon  find  some  defect  that 
needs  repair,  some  fault  that  wants  correction.  If 
the  reform  or  amendments  that  are  requisite  are 
many  and  fundamental,  and  if  the  persons  who 
demand  them  are  agreed  and  numerous,  or  politi- 
cally powerful,  men  talk  of  revolution.  But  we 
need  not  be  frightened  by  the  word.  In  England 
we  have  carried  through  our  greatest  reforms  with- 
out  serious  disorder;    and  we  have  learned  from 
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our  experiences  to  trust  the  sagacity  and  self-control 
of  the  people.  That  must  be  our  principle  once 
again.  The  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  some 
of  the  people,  must  be  trusted.  Any  one  class  may 
have  a  particular  interest  to  advance  or  defend; 
any  party  may  have  its  own  policy  to  support. 
The  people  must  be  thought  of  and  cared  for  with 
such  discernment  and  such  jealousy  that  class 
interest  and  party  policy  are  known  for  treason 
against  the  nation  and  the  State,  as  they  are.  And 
it  will  then  be  readily  recognised  that  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  government  depend  upon  the  width 
of  the  base  of  the  whole  political  fabric;  and  the 
largest  extension  of  the  franchise  possible  is  the  best 
security  against  factious  disorder  and  social  dis- 
content. We  have  in  theory  a  representative  form 
of  government :  but  we  have  not  applied  the 
principle  of  representation  very  thoroughly  or  logi- 
cally. At  this  moment  we  are  considering  a  further 
extension  of  the  franchise.  We  are  about  to  enlarge 
the  electorate  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  governed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  It  has  been  wisely  thought  that  this 
question  cannot  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  war ; 
and  the  representation  of  the  People's  Bill  has  been 
through  its  early  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  June  of  this  year.  This  Bill  offers  a  great  conces- 
sion to  the  parliamentary  enfranchisement  of  women, 
with  a  singular  restriction  after  thirty  years  of  age. 
It  still  retains  a  property  qualification.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  amended  in  its  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  possible  that  when  it  finally  comes 
for  the  Royal  signature  it  will  establish  universal 
suffrage.  This  is,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  desired. 
Hitherto  every  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been 
followed  by  a  strange  hardening  of  the  newest 
electors  against  any  further  extensions :  every 
Reform  measure  has  set  up  a  class  reaction.    Just 
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now  we  hear  overmuch  of  the  importance  of  the 
Labour  party  and  the  solidarity  of  its  vote.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  a  political  accident :  our  present 
system  makes  everything  depend  upon  majorities, 
and  then  leaves  a  vast  number  of  the  people  un- 
counted. Universal  suffrage  would  give  Labour  its 
right  place  and  its  due  weight.  The  sufficient  reply 
to  all  the  claims  of  any  one  part  to  govern  the  whole 
will  be  found  in  universal  suffrage. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  the  franchise  at  once 
extended  to  all  British  subjects  in  these  islands  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  have  yet  to  be  content 
with  one  more  step  towards  that  goal,  certain  it  is 
that  a  considerable  addition  is  about  to  be  made 
to  the  number  of  electors ;  and  the  Church  needs  to 
be  awake  to  duty  and  opportunity.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  to  regret  the  paramount  influence  of  party 
organisations  and  political  clubs.  The  experiences 
of  three  years  of  war-time  have  greatly  loosened  party 
ties  and  have  discredited  all  the  rival  policies  upon 
which  voters  were  organised  and  marshalled.  And 
if  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  electors  so 
emancipated  from  the  old  party  thraldom  there  is 
added  a  great  reinforcement  of  those  who  have 
never  learned  the  shibboleth  and  are  freeborn,  there 
is  evidently  the  breaking  of  a  new  day  for  political 
freedom.  The  Church  ought  to  insist  upon  it  that 
the  vote  should  be  used  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  duty  when 
one  mortgages  a  vote  to  a  club  or  an  association. 
Patriotism  has  been  proved  by  our  people  during 
the  war  in  numberless  deeds  of  self-sacrifice;  it  is 
needed  no  less  in  times  of  peace,  and  must  show  itself 
in  patient  self-restraint  and  generous  self-denial. 
And  here  the  Church  has  its  office  and  its  message. 
The  common  failure  of  voters  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire,  of  the  colonies,  of  Agriculture,  is  due 
chiefly  to  lack  of  knowledge.     The  lowest  motive 
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that  can  direct  the  casting  of  a  vote  is  a  selfishness 
that  gropes  along  behind  passion  like  a  blind  man 
led  by  a  mad  dog.  Our  religious  teachers  should 
help  us  to  a  great  vision  of  a  people  self -governed, 
a  people  enthusiastic  for  a  new  England,  clean  and 
free ;  they  should  inspire  us  with  the  conviction  that 
all  this  lies  within  our  reach,  and  with  the  courage 
that  will  demand  it  insistently  and  achieve  it  unfail- 
ingly. Towards  this  desired  end  the  ordinary 
political  sermon  will  effect  nothing. 

The  coming  of  women  into  the  electorate  is  in 
itself  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Church.  The 
woman  voter  is  beforehand  concerned  for  better 
housing,  for  truer  ideals  of  education,  for  all  the 
conditions  that  can  improve  the  home  life  of  the 
people.  Her  vote  does  not  need  to  be  captured  : 
it  can  be  confidently  claimed  by  the  social  reformer. 
The  Church  must  inform  rather  than  advise  voters 
who  are  already  converted;  and  the  full  weight  of 
the  new  franchise  will  tell  for  social  reconstruction 
and  national  happiness.  And  the  woman  voter  will 
bring  a  new  consideration  into  political  life;  her 
sex  instinct  will  prompt  her  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  candidate  for  election 
or  office ;  she  will  not  be  content  with  the  ticket  or 
the  label.  This  caution  does  not  come  too  soon. 
The  new  electorate  may  give  us  the  new  politician, 
and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  change. 

There  is  another  sphere  of  influence  to  which  the 
Church  should  give  attention  in  this  connection. 
The  children  in  the  schools  should  be  taught  the 
history  of  this  nation  and  their  part  and  share  in  its 
future.  The  Old  Testament  should  be  constantly 
drawn  upon  to  show  the  significance  of  a  nation's 
story,  its  vocation  and  its  place  of  service  to  the 
race.  From  the  earliest  years  our  people  should 
be  helped  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world ;  they  should  be  encouraged 
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to  read  the  wonderful  story  of  our  Empire  and  to 
find  there  as  sure  a  presence  of  God  as  led  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  as  constant  a  favour  of 
God  as  kept  His  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and 
as  certain  a  judgment  waiting  upon  national 
recusancy  as  came  at  last  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Dispersion. 

So  must  the  Church  in  these  great  times  teach  and 
exhort  and  warn,  and  withal  pray. 


XV 

THE  CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bertram  Pollock,    C.V.O.,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  Church  and  the  nation  are  receiving  with 
great  interest  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
Education  Bill.  Perhaps  in  his  exposition  of  his 
aims  the  points  which  have  arrested  most  attention 
are  the  safeguarding  of  the  child's  education  from 
interruption,  the  continuation  in  daytime  of  the 
education  of  young  people  after  they  have  left 
school,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  examinations, 
and  the  better  position  accorded  to  the  teachers. 
The  tribute  which  is  due  to  the  teachers  of  the  rising 
generation  ought  to  be  paid,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Fisher's  proposals  tend  to  lift  the  school- 
master to  the  place  he  ought  to  occupy  as  an 
honourable  civil  servant. 

Every  step  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
taking  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Church,  which 
sees  the  importance  of  everything  that  relates  to 
the  serious  education  of  the  people. 

Those  who  consider  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
are  so  eager  about  the  vital  issue  of  religious  instruc- 
tion as  to  care  little  about  education  in  general, 
I  feel  sure,  are  wrong.  But  the  Church  does  say 
this,  that  if  you  are  going  to  educate  the  child,  the 
lad  and  the  girl,  you  must  educate  every  part  of 
them.     We  have   lately   come   to   recognise   that 
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physical  instruction  and  development  must  find  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  :  we  want  a  healthy  mind  in 
a  healthy  body. 

Our  ideal  of  a  true  man  is  not  a  man  with  a  strong 
mind  and  an  invalid  body.  Then,  just  as  the  body 
must  not  be  neglected,  so  must  not  the  spirit,  through 
which  a  child  and  a  man  hold  intercourse  with  God. 
This  third  element  is  also  vital  to  their  life. 

These  facts  are  better  appreciated  now  than  they 
were  forty  years  ago.  The  man  of  science  of  to-day 
is  both  humbler  and  greater  in  his  views  than  was  his 
predecessor.  He  knows  that  beyond  the  borders 
of  physical  science  there  is  much  which  is  no  less 
real  because  it  is  opened  to  other  capacities  than 
scientific  talent. 

We  need  the  spiritual  things,  the  things  that 
raise  us  up  to  the  high  planes  of  truth  and  right  and 
beauty.  The  study  of  history  and  literature,  the 
appreciation  of  music  and  art,  a  knowledge  of  human 
life,  individual  and  social,  with  its  needs  and  manners, 
are  not  just  extras  which  can  be  discarded  without 
loss  to  the  whole. 

The  Church  desires  fully  to  give  their  due  place 
in  education  to  all  these  things,  while  still  she  puts 
the  highest  value  on  the  things  that  are  spiritual 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  all.  She  knows  that  no  man 
can  be  true  to  his  finest  self  or  to  the  best  potential- 
ities which  lie  in  him  if  he  fixes  his  gaze  entirely  on 
himself  and  neglects  his  neighbour;  he  must  be 
conscious  of  the  corporate  life  around  him,  and  meet 
it  with  a  purpose  of  service ;  and  this  consciousness, 
this  purpose,  are  spiritual  things.  But  he  must  also 
be  conscious  of  God.  The  Church,  like  her  Lord, 
puts  together  the  two  duties  to  God  and  neighbour, 
and,  like  Him,  she  places  the  duty  to  God  first. 

"  Whatever  liberates  our  intelligence  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  us  self-control  is  fatal." 
The  Germans,  to  whose  falsity,  tyranny  and  brutality 
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are  due  the  horrors  of  these  times,  this  hideous 
struggle,  and  the  desolation  of  Europe,  illustrate  in 
a  later  generation  the  truth  of  their  great  poet- 
philosopher's  words.  The  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
has  laid  her  emphasis  upon  character  in  education, 
and  she  speaks  clearly  about  the  basis  on  which 
sound  character  must  be  reared  and  the  aims  to  be 
set  before  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  some  loose  or,  rather, 
incomplete  talking  on  this  question.  The  noble 
call  of  honourable  citizenship  is  constantly  and 
rightly  put  before  us  to-day.  And  the  Churchman 
has  even  more  reason  to  be  eager  on  this  subject 
than  the  secularist — it  is  our  eager  desire  to  equip 
our  boys  and  girls  by  their  education  rightly  to  take 
their  place  in  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
country  and  fully  to  respond  to  the  call  of  social 
obligation. 

Never  was  this  more  important  than  now,  when 
the  grand  work  of  reconstruction  will  chiefly  rest 
upon  these  citizens  of  the  future  who  are  now  in 
our  schools.  But  the  Church  believes  that  a  very 
real  part  of  this  equipment  and  its  highest  inspira- 
tion will  come  from  a  personal  apprehension,  a 
personal  love  of  God  in  Christ.  The  Church  knows 
what  is  often  forgotten,  that  all  that  is  best  in  our 
social  aspirations  and  achievements  has  been  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  example 
of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  from  His  words, 
which  they  have  tried  to  follow  out  in  the  world. 
She  wishes  to  carry  this  on. 

When,  therefore,  many  are  saying  to-day  that 
"  here  and  now  is  the  opportunity  not  only  of  the 
good  citizen,  but  of  the  good  Christian  too;  other- 
worldliness  is  now  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion  '•' ; 
the  Church  replies,  "  That  is  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  Here  and  now  is  our  opportunity,  but  there 
is  more  of  life  than  is  before  our  eyes  here  and  now, 
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and  a  man  will  be  yet  better  citizen  of  his  country 
if  in  all  his  earnest  efforts  here  and  now  he  does 
not  forget  the  claims  of  his  heavenly  citizenship  " 
(Philippians  iii.  20).  About  them  the  Church 
wishes  him  to  be  taught  in  his  earliest  childhood. 
In  all  her  educational  aims  she  starts  with  God. 

It  is  an  old  question,  discussed  by  Plato  long  ago, 
and  recently  raised  again  in  the  education  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords:  "  Can  virtue  be  taught?  " 
I  think  we  may  say  in  answer  that,  while  the  practice 
of  virtue  depends  upon  the  consistent  purpose  and 
constant  choice  of  a  man  or  woman,  many  of  the 
things  which  will  tend  to  fix  the  purpose  and  guide 
the  choice  aright  can  be  taught,  and  these  are  the 
things,  the  spiritual  things,  which  the  Church  desires 
to  have  their  proper  balanced  place  in  the  education 
of  the  young. 

Here  we  touch  the  great  importance  of  our  training 
colleges  from  two  different  points  of  view.  The 
Church,  of  course,  desires  that  our  future  teachers 
should  learn  to  teach  every  subject  skilfully.  This  is 
necessary  for  that  general  efficiency  which  Church- 
men desire.  We  cannot  therefore  fail  to  deplore 
the  inadequate  and  precarious  provision  made  in 
some  of  the  undenominational  training  colleges  for 
instruction  in  religious  knowledge.  There  can  be 
no  defence  for  sending  teachers  into  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  any  subject  which  they  themselves 
do  not  know.  Before  a  teacher  can  teach  music  the 
teacher  must  have  studied  it;  it  is  the  same  with 
religion.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  to  take 
pains  carefully  and  fully  to  equip  the  teachers  for 
their  task  in  all  subjects  but  one,  and  that  one  of 
primary  importance  ! — here,  and  here  only,  to  be 
content  with  some  very  imperfect  preparations. 

Again,  it  is  in  the  training  colleges  that  the 
teacher's  own  sense  of  vocation  is  matured;  not 
only  the  curriculum,  but  the  very  atmosphere  of 
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the  place  counts  in  this  direction.  All  over  the  world 
personality  counts  for  very  much  in  all  the  relations 
of  life;  above  all  is  this  the  case  with  the  teacher, 
for  character  is  to  a  large  extent  built  up  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  personality. 

It  does  not  much  matter  what  may  be  the  per- 
sonality of  those  who  are  engaged  in  making  the 
boots  that  we  wear;  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  what  is  the  personality  of  the  one  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  moulding  of  the  character  of  the 
young.  It  is  vital  that  all  this  work  upon  the 
character  should  be  entrusted  to  teachers  of  high 
tone  who  believe  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing 
and  the  method  by  which  they  are  doing  it. 

We  must  place  our  children  in  the  keeping  of 
those  whose  personal  influence  upon  them  will  be 
uplifting,  and  it  must  not  be  impaired  by  their  own 
disbelief  of  the  deepest  spiritual  realities  upon 
which,  in  a  well-balanced  education,  full  stress 
must  be  laid. 

We  are  not  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  the 
religious  training  to  be  given  in  the  Church  schools 
and  the  Council  schools.  It  is  our  wish  that  the 
religious  instruction  in  both  kinds  of  schools  should 
be  efficient,  and  this  will  not  be  the  case  unless  the 
religious  education  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
believe  and  care,  and  all  the  teachers  of  religion 
have  had  satisfactory  preparation.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  in  schools  where  every  teacher  is  not  competent 
to  teach  religion  the  time-table,  which  offers  a 
greater  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  religious  hour  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  should  not  be  so  rearranged 
that  the  religious  lessons  to  one  class  after  another 
should,  like  physical  drill,  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  of  the  staff  of  the  school — this  is  far,  far 
better — or  from  outside. 

We  may  hope  that  the  great  lessons  of  unity 
which  we  have  been  learning  in  these  exacting  times 
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will  lead  to  a  closer  harmony  and  co-operation  in 
the  matter  of  religious  education  in  our  schools. 
The  war,  which  has  drawn  all  classes  together  in 
one  supreme  effort,  will  perhaps  help  to  combine 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  their  common 
desire  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  children 
in  our  schools  to-day,  who  will  need  all  the  grace 
of  God  to  meet  the  problems  which  will  face  them 
after  the  war. 

Already  in  many  religious  aspirations  are  we  one 
at  heart,  and  at  times  there  is  certainly  less  evidence 
of  party  views  in  the  schools  than  upon  the  plat- 
form. A  well-timed  conference  between  some 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Church  and  Nonconformity 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  could  do  good. 
For  tiie  moment  Mr.  Fisher  has  not  touched  the 
religious  question  in  his  Bill,  but  his  utterances  show 
that  he  does  not  ignore  the  subject,  and  we  can 
believe  that  he  would  be  willing  to  see  if  he  could 
give  effect  to  some  wise  agreed  scheme  if  it  were 
put  before  him,  in  order  that  better  provision 
might  be  made  to  supply  religious  teachers  and 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  Church  must  see  to 
it,  we  may  hope  with  the  good-will  if  not  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  Government,  that  ade- 
quate provision  for  religious  instruction  and  fellow- 
ship is  made  in  connection  with  the  new  continuation 
schools. 

Our  last  word  must  be  one  of  appreciation  of  the 
actual  work  of  our  teachers.  Many  of  them  have 
the  heart  of  the  true  pastor,  and  that  is  why  their 
work  is  so  good.  They  show  it  in  a  belief  in  the 
work  of  education,  in  true  love  of  the  children,  in 
quick  sympathy  with  all  that  they  are  doing,  and  in 
recognising  that  they  not  only  will  grow  up  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Empire,  but  already  are 
the  children  of  God. 
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This  one  thing  needful  is  to  be  found,  we  believe, 
in  its  beauty  among  many  of  our  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  in  busy  town  centres,  and  not  less  really 
among  the  men  and  women,  older  and  younger, 
living  in  simple  homes  and  lonely  lodgings  in  our 
country  districts.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  eager 
response  made  by  our  men  to  the  call  of  duty  in 
the  hour  of  our  country's  peril  has  been  due,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  quiet  influence  exercised  by  the 
devoted  master  or  mistress  upon  childish  hearts  in 
the  old  school  of  years  gone  by.  We  offer  to  him 
and  to  her  our  respect  and  our  gratitude. 


THE  END 
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